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ABSTRACT 
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Can the Black church address any of the myriad of issues that contribute to mass 
incarceration? Many churches provide prison ministries to conduct worship and extend 
an invitation to accept Christ as Lord and Savior. After the worship, the prison schedule 
may not allow the church to return for several weeks. The overwhelming negative prison 
culture eventually smothers any desire for Christ. There is no transformative, vital 
ministry to restore the lives of individuals. This dissertation’s hypothesis contends that if 
trained to understand criminogenic needs, then prison ministry volunteers will be 


equipped to assist traumatized incarcerated individuals in transformation. 
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Congregations can help break the cycle of crime, recidivism, and 
intergenerational incarceration. Shalom, true peace, requires more than what the 
legal system’s institutional responses of incarceration, rehabilitation, and reentry 
services can provide. Through prison ministries that build relationships, ministries 
to families of the incarcerated, reentry ministries that lead to reintegration, and 
informed and prayerful policy advocacy, African American churches can and do 
play significant roles in bringing about shalom for communities affected by crime 
and incarceration. 

—Harold Dean Trulear 
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INTRODUCTION 


The impetus to write a spiritual autobiography and subsequently apply it to the 
ministry context gave birth to the biblical reflection and academic research that produced 
the ministry focus. It directs the reader to ponder why it is important to those who would 
dare to minister behind walls to read this document, what can be learned by the body of 
Christ in preparation for prison ministry. Most importantly, how can the church 
effectively take the gospel behind prison walls and assist in changing the trajectory of 
lives on a path of self-sabotage. The ministry’s focus takes the reader through the 
fragmented lives of inner-city families living with poverty, addiction, and eventual 
incarceration. The experience of families visiting their loved ones behind prison walls put 
flesh on the poignant adage. Unfortunately, when one family member goes to prison, the 
entire family goes to prison. 

The examination of the biblical foundation in Acts 16:25-30 sets the scriptural 
tenor for the remainder of the project. Some of the church’s long-held beliefs are 
questioned in the exegesis of Acts chapter sixteen. Was the writer of Acts Luke the 
physician and was he a physician are just a few of the questions posed to the reader. The 
Holy Spirit is busy and active in the lives of people who are sent out to evangelize and 
make disciples. Paul and Silas’ fortuitous call to Philippi and their encounter with a 


demon-possessed slave girl set the stage for the Holy Spirit’s prison ministry. 


The biblical foundation exegesis raises questions regarding their encounter with 
the slave girl that only heaven will be able to answer. The miraculous shaking of the 
prison, such that shackles fall off and doors fly open during the incarceration of Paul and 
Silas, is indicative and demonstrates the impact the church should have in designing 
ministry for the prisons. Paul and Silas’ experience of being stripped of their clothing, 
beaten and incarcerated, yet still able to praise God had a profound effect upon the 
incarcerated individuals, and the church without walls is foreshadowed by the baptism of 
the prison warden and his family. History has continued to give examples of God 
intervening in what was meant to destroy individuals turning it around for the good. 
Joseph’s incarceration in an Egyptian prison led to his saving the nation from starvation. 
God continues to operate in the lives of individuals and nations, as the examination in the 
historical foundation investigates the impact of the Society of the Friends. 

The historical foundation chapter is an attention-grabbing rendition of the political 
machinations of King Henry VIII in producing a male heir to the throne that impacted the 
religious lives of Protestants and Catholics in England. While failing at producing a male 
heir to the throne, King Henry VIII successfully transformed the religious and political 
impact of the Pope’s power and authority in England. The historical foundation examines 
the civil and religious persecution of the Society of Friends, which led to their 
incarceration and exposure of the inhumane conditions in England’s prisons. 

The Quakers’ imprisonment led the Society of Friends to provide ministry to the 
prisons and entire incarcerated families, which found themselves imprisoned due to debt 
and poverty. England’s banishment of large numbers of prisoners to North American 


colonies gave rise to brutal forms of punishment. These forms of punishment were known 


as “blood punishments” (brandings, maimings, etc.). Upon the arrival of members of 
Society of Friends in the United States, they agitated against such brutal forms of 
punishment, and their insistence for more humane reform of prisons led to the Society of 
Friends having a profound impact on prison design, administration, and ministry, which 
has lasted into the present century. The Quakers’ initial concept of prison ministry to the 
entire family is still emulated in churches and prisons across the United States today. The 
Society of Friends had a theological understanding of God that included justice as praxis, 
reaching the lost, and caring for the least of those in prisons. The theological discussion 
of God’s justice as intrinsic to the nature of God is continued throughout this theological 
examination of humanity’s interaction with God. 

Chapter four argues that any theological discussion of God must begin and end 
with the justice of God. Much like James Cone’s assertion that “any analysis of the 
gospel which did not begin and end with God’s liberation of the oppressed was ipso facto 
unchristian.”' Walter Rauschenbusch, in his writings espousing the social gospel, 
challenged the academy to develop a systemic theology far-reaching and vibrant enough 
to support the justice of God in social applications because of the “‘sinfulness of the social 


order and its share in the sins of the individuals within it.’ 


The social gospel proponents 
saw the purview of God in setting wrong things right in child labor, sex trafficking, 
addiction, governments producing war machines, genocide, debilitating poverty rotting 
away lives, bullying, racism, sexism, ethnic cleansings, and rampant materialism. 
Chapter four posits justice as inherent to whom God is, and any analysis of the 
Old and New Testament that negates the justice of God is on the precarious theological 
' James H. Cone, God of the Oppressed (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1975), vi. 


? Walter Rauschenbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel (New York, NY: Macmillan, 1917), 5. 


ground. Liberation and Black theologians’ postulate that God is on the side of the 
oppressed and specifically the Black oppressed. There is much agreement that God is on 
the side of the oppressed, as Rabbi Heschel, Martin Luther King, Jr., and Jesse Jackson 
grew to incorporate in their ministries that God’s justice is setting wrong things right. 

God spoke through the prophets and finally through Jesus to make wrong things 
right. The indictment of Israel by God through the mouth of the eighth-century prophets 
spoke to the current issues of those times, pointing out that “Israel will be punished 
because the people do not practice loyalty and justice, but rather have turned into venom 
the process of the law and justice itself into poison... They buy the poor for silver and the 
destitute for a pair of shoes.”* James Cone, in his examination of western European 
theologians’ silence and lack of concern with issues of justice that impact the lives of 
Black and Brown people around the globe noted “most professional theologians are the 
descendants of the advantaged class and thus often represent the consciousness of the 
class, it is difficult not to conclude that their theologies are in fact a bourgeois exercise in 
intellectual masturbation...the ruling ideas of each age have been the ideas of its ruling 
class.”* 

Karl Barth was a significant exception to James Cone’s indictment of western 
theologians. He criticized other theologians who only comprehended God as the overseer 
of right and wrong behavior. Barth wrote, “the God who commands, practices justice that 
is distributive and relational, distributive because God extends his righteousness to those 


who could not procure it for themselves.”* Throughout the centuries, the hermeneutic of 


> Cone, God of the Oppressed, 67. 


* Cone, God of the Oppressed, 47. 
° Stephanie Mar Brettmann, Theories of Justice: A Dialogue with Karol Wojtyla and Karl Barth 
(London, UK: The Lutterworth Press James Clarke and Company Ltd., 2014), 137. 


the oppressed have known there is a God of justice as they have cried out in various 
languages and expressions the equivalent of, “Tell ole Pharaoh, Let my people go.’” 
Central to justice as innate in God finds expression to all the world for all generations in 
Jesus the Messiah, who is the message of hope. Too many have written off the 
incarcerated as hopeless and not worth the investment of time and money to attempt 
transformation. However, in the person of Jesus and New Testament scripture, God says 
not so; “whatever you have not done for the least of my children you have not done it to 
me” (Matt. 25:45). 

Chapter five investigates the science underlying criminal justice policies and 
practices to glean where the church prison ministry may collaborate with and incorporate 
the scientific research within their praxis. Out of the ashes of nothing works that will 
rehabilitate offenders in the American criminal justice system flowed scientific studies 
that discerned and proved what best practices provide results with which types of 
offenders. 

Chapter five also examines the history of the evolving science of criminology and 
its’ various theories regarding what causes individuals to commit crimes, what policies 
should be in place to address breaking the law, and what policies need to be implemented 
to prevent crime in America. It is a horrifying tale of the unholy marriage of social 
Darwinism, racism, xenophobia, and classism. As we examine the growth of chain gangs, 
eugenics of the poor, and the cradle to prison pipeline, mass incarceration seems a natural 
outgrowth of a system steeped in an abundance of ill-conceived philosophies regarding 


criminal justice. 


® Cone, God of the Oppressed, 29. 


However, the bright light of Cognitive-Behavioral Therapy (CBT), a 
psychotherapeutic approach to providing tools, may solve problems concerning 
dysfunctional emotions, behaviors, and cognitions. The ideology of CBT is grounded 
upon a goal-oriented, systematic procedure, which holds out hope for transforming the 
criminogenic thinking of incarcerated individuals. CBT methodology derives from 
theories of learning and memory. CBT has proven to change the thinking and behavior of 
individuals who are justice-involved and engaged in substance abuse or substance 
addiction. Programming wrapped in packages such as T4C (Thinking for a Change) and 
RPT (Relapse Prevention Therapy) is embraced by the experts in criminal justice as 
proven programs that will assist in transforming the lives of individuals who are prepared 
for the hardships and actualities of change. These programs involve challenging values 
and deep-seated opinions about life, role-playing, developing self-awareness regarding 
how thinking controls behaviors. All this introspection aims for the individual to acquire 
and foster new coping skills to successfully navigate stressful situations without mood or 
mind-altering drugs or anti-social behaviors. 

The curriculums are philosophically aligned with the Bible in Romans 12:1 
commands shifting away from the predominant culture by transforming thinking with 
new thoughts from the word of God. The concept of the importance of the church 
informing and arming itself with the science of the criminal justice community to become 
more effective in prison ministry is tested in chapter six. The project hypothesis states, if 
prison ministry volunteers are trained in the criminogenic needs of the incarcerated, then 


they will be equipped to disciple individuals in prison. The training program was 


produced as a response to the science of criminal justice identification of what has been 
determined as the criminogenic needs of offenders. 

Chapter six documents and records the challenges of implementation and training 
prison ministry volunteers in understanding the origin and basis of criminogenic needs of 
the incarcerated during an ongoing pandemic. Criminogenic needs are identified as 
antisocial behavior, antisocial attitudes or peers, family dysfunction, substance abuse, 
unsuccessful academic achievement, and lack of prosocial leisure activities.’ While they 
are dynamic, they have been associated with a high probability of individuals 
reoffending. The program in chapter six explicitly addresses these areas to assist 
volunteers in understanding how to develop their church prison ministry programs. 

Initially, the call for participants on the church website asked specifically for 
prison ministry volunteers; however, none were forthcoming. After a couple of weeks, 
another call went out on the church website asking church leaders to become more 
equipped to provide pastoral care and counseling to individuals in and outside of the 
church. The response was immediate, and members of Omega Baptist Church emailed 
asking for a seat in the training and other members of other churches in Cincinnati and 
Columbus, Ohio. 

By the time training began, there were sixteen participants, six were from 
churches and organizations other than Omega Baptist Church. The seven-week Saturday 
morning hybrid training utilizing in-person and Zoom platforms were fraught with 
unforeseen challenges and surprises. Covid-19 vaccinations gave a few volunteers the 
confidence to attend training in person at Omega Baptist Church. The leadership of 


’ Barry A. Krisberg, Susan Marchionna, and Christopher J. Hartney, American Corrections: 
Concepts and Controversies (Los Angeles, CA: Sage Publishing, 2019), 48-49. 


Omega Baptist Church graciously provided their multipurpose room as the venue for 
training. Most participants in the training were on Zoom ready and willing by 9:45 am 
each Saturday morning of the seven-week training. 

Participants were eager to attend each session and willing to be informed by the 
subject matter experts who presented the material. The participants lingered after each 
session and continued discussing the material, asking questions, and sharing their stories. 
Many participants saw themselves, their childhood, or other family members in the 
training material on Adverse Childhood Experiences (ACE), domestic violence, and 
substance abuse. There were emotional discussions and testimonies around trauma, and 
whether or not addiction is a choice or disease. All seven sessions were video recorded to 
garner the nuanced responses of the participants to the training. Afterward, all the 
documentation, questionnaires, written responses to training, and video recordings were 
gathered to determine the data’s proof or suggestions. The conclusions of the participants 
as they responded to the questionnaires in the seventh week of training were unexpected 


and especially surprising from some of the members of Omega Baptist Church. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The road has been long, burdened with success, disappointments, inspiration, and 
miracles. The hand of God has been present throughout the process of developing a 
ministry that will be effective in the prisons. The position of ministry leader began as the 
prison ministry leader position was abruptly vacated, thus began the real work of personal 
and spiritual growth that accompanies leadership in ministry. Initially, the church prison 
ministry focused on the Montgomery County Jail and Juvenile Detention Center, located 
in downtown Dayton, Ohio. Under new leadership, with much prayer and outreach to 
other ministries around the country, Omega Baptist Church’s prison ministry was 
expanded to include state prisons. The ministry grew to include Bible studies in state 
prisons, the Angel Tree Program (under the auspices of Prison Fellowship), a weekly 
twelve-step Bible study focused on addiction and recovery from all destructive lifestyles, 
as well as participation in the Homicide Prayer Vigil at the sites of homicides in Dayton. 
The ministry name was changed to Samaritan Servants and eventually to Social Justice 
Ministry to encompass all the aspects of the ministry outreach in the city of Dayton. The 
Social Justice Ministry had become a blessing to the community and the body of Christ in 
the city. The growth and outreach of the ministry touched many areas in Dayton. The 


integrity of the ministry prompted members of the church and Christians from churches 


10 
that did not have an outreach ministry to collaborate with the ministry at Omega Baptist 


Church. 

This spontaneous recruitment forced the leadership to develop a training program 
that became an integral ministry component. Potential volunteers were paired with 
seasoned ministry members to shadow them while waiting for their background 
investigation for entrance into the prisons to be completed. The process of developing a 
ministry of volunteers in the church to give of their time and talents in jail and prison 
ministry is time-consuming and labor-intensive. Recruiting volunteers that are unafraid or 
willing to overcome their fears and enter a locked-down facility requires making 
connections with potential volunteers on an emotional and intellectual level. It is essential 
to provide potential volunteers with a scaled-down overview of the plethora of literature 
available that describes the history of the criminal justice system in America and the 
descent of the United States into an incarceration nation over the last fifty years. 

Overwhelmingly, the available literature outlines how communities of color and 
poor White communities are adversely affected by a national public policy of drug war 
focused primarily on getting tough on crime. The federal and state-level policy of 
mandatory minimum sentencing guidelines, three-strikes laws, the sentencing disparity 
with crack cocaine versus powder cocaine, and collateral sanctions, all colluded to fill our 
nation’s prisons with individuals serving longer sentences and fewer opportunities to 
improve their lives upon returning to their communities of origin. 

The passage of collateral sanctions at every level of government machinates to 
close doors of education thereby limiting economic growth out of poverty. These laws 


prevent a level economic playing field for citizens returning from prisons and jail, thus 


11 


severely limiting their ability to move up the economic ladder of success. A wealth of 
literature documents the negative impacts on the lives and communities of real people in 
waging our nation’s fifty-year war on drugs. The most significant and comprehensive 
studies of African Americans’ historical and current relationship in the criminal justice 
system have been conducted by Michelle Alexander in her book The New Jim Crow. It is 
an important work because it traces the plight of the newly freed Black people in 
America after the end of the Civil War through Reconstruction and the twentieth century. 
The book documents the White backlash that birthed the reign of terror perpetrated by 
legal segregation, also known as Jim Crow segregation, and the growth of the convict 
leasing system that was in many ways worse than slavery. The emergence of the convict 
leasing system as a means of controlling the movement and labor of the newly freed 
slaves has been well documented in Douglas Blackmon’s riveting book Slavery by 
Another Name. The story these books tell provides the historical foundation for 
understanding the system of mass incarceration in which our nation has invested the tax 
dollars of American citizens to build and maintain. 

The innumerable laws and pathways individuals find themselves incarcerated are 
overwhelming to the average citizen, who may believe that the system is fair. Unless 
someone has been personally affected by the criminal justice system, the average citizen 
has no idea how the entirety of the criminal justice system works. It is essential to recruit 
servants and volunteers with stories of individuals’ injustice, transformation, and triumph 
that provide hope that our work will not be in vain. The reports cannot begin to scratch 
the surface of how difficult the ministry will be in this environment and with this 


population, but the stories grab volunteers by the heart to do this work. 
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Actual cases of injustice, hardship, and struggle touch many potential Christian 
volunteers in their hearts and sense of righteousness, causing them to commit to 
becoming volunteers in prison or jail. Once their hearts or sense of justice have been 
touched and outraged, potential volunteers begin the long process of becoming a 
committed volunteer. Prior to an individual commencing any training in prison, there are 
several pages of background inquiry requesting place of birth, previous employment 
history, and any sexual issues that resulted in being terminated from employment. The 
prison conducts training after volunteers have been approved to provide services in the 
prison. The two-hour training session in prison consists of the volunteer coordinator 
outlining acceptable, unacceptable, and unlawful practices, attire, and behaviors in 
prison. Simultaneously with the training, there is an additional five pages of forms to 
complete and sign, stating the individual attended, underwent, and understood the 
training. However, none of the training acquaints the volunteers with summaries of 
individuals who find themselves incarcerated. The volunteers are never familiarized with 
the concept or behaviors of the criminogenic needs that are systemic in the prisons. 

Many churches may have a formerly incarcerated individual, a returning citizen, 
who will assume leadership over their prison ministry. The focus of the ministry may 
begin with whatever knowledge the individual in charge of the church prison ministry has 
at their disposal or may collect from researching books, other church prison ministries, or 
the internet. Fortunately, there are many books available from the perspective of the lay 
prison ministry, which explores details of initiating a prison ministry in the local church. 
However, few address the historical, theological, economic, and sociological perspectives 


of prison or jail ministry. Few investigate the differences between the jail and prison 


3 


environments or how the different settings should affect the church prison ministry 
outreach and procedures. There is little documentation for faith-based ministries to direct 
them towards understanding the fundamental dilemmas of individuals who become 
trapped in the criminal justice system. Many local churches are clueless regarding 
trauma, addiction, or prison life other than what they ascertain from watching television 
dramas that are designed to titillate and entertain. They are usually excited and a little 
nervous about the opportunity to preach and teach to a captive audience. None of these 
pieces of training ever address the criminogenic traits and behaviors of individuals in 
prison, nor does it address how prison life encourages these traits and behaviors. 

Well-meaning men and women are trained at church and in prisons to learn the 
rules in the home of the incarcerated. Once the background investigation has been 
approved, the church prison ministry leader is contacted by the prison Chaplain. They 
will decide dates on which the ministry is scheduled to enter the facility to conduct their 
program or worship service. The ministry teachers and preachers who bring their church 
into the prisons and jails lack an understanding of their audience other than they need 
Jesus. The majority bring their King James Version Bibles written in sixteenth-century 
English, which is difficult for some college graduates to comprehend. The King James 
Version Bible makes it difficult for those with fifth-grade educations and no previous 
church background to follow the reading or understand how to have a relationship with 
God. The incarcerated are not challenged to attempt to conceptualize the application of 
the scripture in their lives nor what the words mean. 

It is disconcerting to hear the various (well-meant) sermons that are preached at 


inmates, many times contradicting each other regarding important Christian issues such 
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as prayer, soteriology, trinity, forgiveness, and salvation. These ministries and sermons 
provide the inmates with an emotional outlet by focusing on how good God is, the 
promises of God, and the good news of the gospel of Jesus Christ. They provide a 
much-needed vehicle to lift the name of the Lord in praise and worship. There is a 
purpose and place for “Christian cheerleaders.”” However, there is also a great need for 
Christian discipleship to challenge and transform the thinking of incarcerated individuals 
around issues of substance abuse, toxic illicit sexual relationships, violence, and illegal 
activity in prisons. Various secular programs may be focused on rehabilitation, while the 
goals of the church are transformation. 

Holistic prison ministries are emerging that concentrate on systemic issues of 
economic disinvestment of communities of color, poor White communities, domestic 
violence, substance abuse, addiction, sexual trafficking, sexual abuse, under-education, 
illiteracy, post-traumatic stress, and other issues that lead to criminogenic traits and 
incarceration. Holistic ministry that addresses the historical, theological, economic, and 
sociological perspectives of criminal justice is a unique and challenging approach that is 
ascending and is greatly needed. Providing this type of ministry is monumental and 
transformative to individuals returning to their neighborhoods in need of the support of 
their communities, families, and churches in addressing the myriad of issues in their 
lives. 

Many programs and books are written by and for men returning to their 
communities because men comprise the most significant number of returning citizens. 
Much of the literature neglects the path of the growing numbers of women and 


specifically White women, into our state and federal prisons. According to Marc Mauer 
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author of Race to Incarcerate and former director of the Sentencing Project, due to drug 


enforcement and the severer penalties for drug trafficking, the Sentencing Project notes 
the following dire circumstances concerning women in prison: 
As aresult of more extensive law enforcement efforts, stiffer drug sentencing 
laws, and post-conviction barriers to reentry that uniquely affect women, women 
now comprise a larger proportion of the prison population than ever before; the 
female prison population stands eight times higher than its population count in 
1980. Between 1980 and 2014, the number of incarcerated women increased by 
more than 700%, rising from a total of 26,378 in 1980 to 215,332 in 2014. 
Though many more men are in prison than women, the rate of growth for female 
imprisonment has outpaced men by more than 50% between 1980 and 2014. 
There are 1.2 million women under the supervision of the criminal justice 
system.® 
With the growth of women criminally involved across the country, there has been 
significant analysis devoted to the population profile of women in the criminal justice 
system. It is an accepted fact that women usually have a different path from men, which 
led to their incarceration. The research suggests that women in prison have serious 
multifaceted issues that must be addressed inside the prison and when they return to their 
communities. The overwhelming majority of women in prison are survivors of domestic 
violence. Three-quarters have histories of severe physical abuse by an intimate partner 
during adulthood, and 82% suffered severe physical or sexual abuse as children.’ The 
following social and health characteristics of women in prison originate from the level of 
trauma women experienced in their lives: 
2.6 percent of all female state prison inmates were HIV positive, compared to 1.8 
of males. Based on self-report data female inmates had higher rates of mental 


health problems than male inmates (73 percent of females versus 55 percent of 
males in state prisons had mental health issues).Nearly 8 in 10 female mentally ill 


8. Ann Carson, Prisoners in 2014 (Washington, DC: Bureau of Justice Statistics, 2015). 


° Leonard A. Sipes Jr., “Women Offenders are the Fastest Growing Correctional Population,” 
Crime in America, October 12, 2016, 
https://www.crimeinamerica.net/national-statistics-on-women-offenders/. 
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inmates reported physical or sexual abuse, 57.2 percent of females report abuse 


before admission to state prison versus 16.1 percent of males, 39 percent of 
female state prison inmates report that they were sexually abused before 
admission to state prison versus 5.8 percent of males. Nearly 6 in 10 women in 
state prisons had experienced physical or sexual abuse in the past, sixty-nine 
percent reported that the assault occurred before age 18. Approximately 7 in 10 
women under correctional sanction have minor children, more than 1,300,000 
children have mothers in correctional sanction: On every measure of drug use, 
women offenders in state prison reported higher usage (40 percent) compared to 
males (32 percent). The actual number of offenders with substance abuse histories 
is 80 percent according to national data.'° 
The statistics bear witness to justice-involved women’s brokenness that follows them 
from prison to church and ministry. The statistics also reveal the areas and opportunities 
for ministry the church is challenged with to disciple women in prison. In addition to the 
facts provided by the survey, the literature discussing female offenders indicates women 
are not committing heinous crimes, but their crimes occur as they attempt to medicate 
their emotional trauma with alcohol and illegal substances. Consider the following: 
Crimes committed by women have not gotten more serious; instead, the system is 
now “tougher” on all offenses, including those traditionally committed by 
females. Many female offenders come from backgrounds of poverty, neglect, and 
abuse; they are likely to have histories of emotional problems linked with 
substance abuse, and in general, have poor health." 
The multitude of issues affecting women coming into prison requires a holistic ministry 
that, at a minimum, addresses the real problems of regaining the family, parenting, 
domestic violence, addiction, life skills, and many other soft social skills. There is a huge 
amount of literature and programs for men returning home from prison and becoming 
fathers again, husbands again, or sons again. There are not as many programs or literature 
addressing the unique issues women encounter in becoming mothers, wives, and or 
daughters again upon returning home from prison. Sadly, they will not immediately step 
'° Sipes Jr., “Women Offenders are the Fastest Growing Correctional Population,” 2. 


'' Sipes Jr., “Women Offenders are the Fastest Growing Correctional Population,” 2. 
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into the role of mother because their children may have been adopted; the role of the wife 
may be elusive because the husband has divorced her and moved on, and the mother has 
gone home to be with the Lord, or the home environment is replete with the same toxicity 
that led them to prison. 

Incarcerated women and those coming out of Dayton Correctional Institution 
(DCI) are in great need; they deserve and are worth ministries that transform their lives 
and connect them with their communities. It is incumbent upon the ODRC Chaplains to 
require their volunteers to come better prepared with programming that impacts the lives 
of their population. This dissertation postulates that if prison ministry volunteers are 
trained in identifying and understanding criminogenic traits, then volunteers will be 
equipped to disciple and assist in transforming incarcerated individuals. Those 
transformed returning citizens from prison will be equipped to impact their communities. 
The church has the intelligence, resources, Holy Spirit, and talent in the body of Christ to 
develop programs, workshops, discipling programs, and or Bible studies to address the 
issues that prevent successful reentry for women leaving prison and returning to their 
communities. There are many individuals that God has uniquely prepared academically, 
ministerially, and through life experiences, to identify the skills and programs that are 
sensitive to the needs of women and promote transformation in their lives. 

My journey through poverty, shame, domestic violence, low self-esteem (being 
the darkest, shortest, and ugliest in the family), addiction, and an incarcerated brother has 
been arduous and painful. However, the journey has been worth the effort to develop the 
ministry skills and tools that are called for to reach the hearts of incarcerated women. It is 


a truism that when one member of a family is incarcerated, the entire family becomes 
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incarcerated and are by default members of the incarcerated community. Very much like 
the story of Martha and Mary’s concerns for their brother Lazarus, a sick broken brother 
returned to his family from his tour of duty in Vietnam with a raging heroin habit. 

A nine-to-five job cannot feed the demands of the voracious appetite of a heroin 
habit. Crime became a viable necessity to support a drug habit to many addicts, my 
brother included. His inability to control the uncontrollable, unpack his own demons and 
trauma, find legitimate means to feed his habit, or locate drug treatment programs in the 
inner city were all responsible for his stay in the prisons of New York State. It has been 
documented that New York State prisons are populated by seven zip codes from the 
Brown and Black communities of New York City: “Most prisoners' addresses tend to be 
listed in the South Bronx, Brownsville, East New York, Harlem, and Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
Brownsville residents were incarcerated in droves last year, with police sending 3,800 
people to jail who hailed from just two zip codes: 11212 and 11207.” 

New York State prisons are primarily located in upstate New York’s rural areas, 
which are usually inaccessible for most family members in New York’s inner city. But for 
those who can travel it still requires two days travel time, going and returning takes an 
entire weekend. Often men in prison who have mothers involved in their lives are 
supported monetarily and visited by their mothers. My brother and I had a father who 
grew up in the segregated south, a paternalistic, sexist man who visited terror upon his 
wife and my mother. My mother also had other men in her life who frequently beat and 
abused her in front of her three daughters. The trauma of domestic violence caused me to 
become a stutterer and a bed wetter. My father’s violence ran other men away from my 


'? Aaron Marks, “These 5 Neighborhoods Supply Over a Third of NYC's Prisoners,” Gothamist, 
May 1, 2013, htttp://gothamist.com/2013/05/01/these_interactive_charts_show_you_w.php. 
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mother until she absolutely refused to have anything else to do with him. When I was 


twelve years old, I met my father’s legitimate family, and I discovered that I was 
illegitimate. When my oldest brother turned to illegal methods to support his drug 
addiction, it landed him in prison in upstate New York. 

My father was baffled and hurt by an addiction that he did not understand. In his 
hurt and anger, he never brought himself to visit his oldest son in prison. His refusal to 
make the trip upstate New York led his wife to make the long trek to upstate New York to 
visit her son. As his half-sister, I was born from the adulterous, violent affair between his 
father and my mother. It was the half-sister whom his mother treated as a daughter that 
accompanied and assisted his mother to the subway, the long ride to Manhattan to board a 
Greyhound bus for the nine-hour overnight trip to Attica Prison in Attica, New York. The 
long ride to upstate New York is just the beginning of the sacrifice one makes to visit a 
loved one who is a guest of New York State’s prisons. Dignity and self-respect become 
optional commodities related to how much one will endure seeing their son, brother, 
father, or husband. 

There was a sullen greeting from the majority of White correctional officers at the 
prison entrance, as they bark out orders to put all your belongings in the tray and walk 
slowly through the full-body scanner. The sounds and smells of the prison are unlike 
anywhere else in the world. Big keys jangle together and the slamming of gates, bars, and 
doors as they lock shut sounds so final. The smell of the walls in the air mingled with the 
pain of human suffering slowly creeps into your nostrils without your consciousness 
being aware of it until you walk outside. The fresh air of the free world clears out the 


smell of the prison, and then one becomes aware of the unique smell that pervades the air 
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inside the home of the incarcerated. However, inside the prison one hardly notices any 
difference in the aroma of the surrounding air because there are so many other things to 
grab one’s attention. The barking of orders is incessant, and if one is slow to move or 
English is not one’s first language and understanding is difficult, the barking becomes 
louder, pointed, and personal. No one in the line wants the personal attention of the 
sullen-looking, barking correctional officer. The visits to the prison were God’s 
preparation for other life challenges. The drill sergeants I encountered at Fort Dix, New 
Jersey sounded very much like the barking correctional officers some years later when 
the military became part of my story, and I was not intimidated. 

The ministry and tools that God was building were not near completion, but the 
work was ongoing. Empathy, patience, and fearlessness were developed during these 
treks to upstate New York to visit the heroin-addicted oldest brother named after the 
father who refused to visit his son in prison. These visits continued for as long as the 
brother was incarcerated, and the smells slowly faded into the background and 
disappeared. The clanging and banging of gates, doors, and keys took on a musical effect, 
while the sullen, barking correctional officers who rarely smiled became familiar and 
mundane. What never changed for his mother or any of the mothers, wives, sisters, or 
daughters taking the long ride upstate was the compromise of dignity and self-respect that 
took place along the way with every visit. The indignity of being searched and having the 
few personal possessions in one’s pocket laid bare before the other visitors and 
correctional officers heightened the sense of shame and guilt that clung to sheepish 
family members. The absence of the church of Jesus or any prison ministry heightened 


the feeling of desolation of the incarcerated individuals. The next twenty years were used 
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to shape and mold the ministry that would give voice to the work that God had prepared 


to come from the Doctor of Ministry process. 

The addiction that plagued the life of my oldest brother also touched the lives of 
two sisters, one brother, and myself. The process of alcohol and drug addiction, which 
includes jail, institutions, and death, took me further and further away from a relationship 
with God. The death of both brothers, both sisters, and my first husband left me lost, 
bitter, addicted, angry with God, and close to death. The educational successes of 
obtaining a Bachelor of Arts degree and Master of Public Administration did not prevent 
the out-of-control addiction, black-out drinking, and promiscuous lifestyle that almost led 
to death. The children stopped making excuses for their mother’s being passed-out drunk 
and just lived embarrassed and afraid by the behavior. The addicted lifestyle did not 
prevent a measure of career success, through God’s grace and mercy brought the addict 
through employment in the United States Bankruptcy Court to Dayton, Ohio the plan of 
God was unfolding. There is a process in the life of the addict where surrender to the 
disease of addiction and resignation is the evidence of hopelessness. A familiar sounding 
voice was always present, whispering that death from addiction is a family fate and 
would be my fate as well. The feelings of never being able to stop, self-esteem in the 
toilet, unable to face one’s day without a mood-or mind-altering drug was a constant. 

The progression of addiction to opioids, crack cocaine, and methamphetamines is 
always a rapid downward spiral characterized by broken relationships, job loss, 
homelessness, overdose, death, and or incarceration. However, alcohol addiction can be a 
slower spiral for some, evidenced by the fact that I had not yet been caught driving under 


the influence and I was still employed. But faced with the possibility of unemployment, 
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loss of home, there was no other choice except treatment. Employment afforded me a bed 
in the hospital detoxification unit. Medical insurance covered the thirty-day inpatient 
treatment and the subsequent two-week outpatient treatment program. Treatment 
included classes explaining addiction as a brain disease and the inability of the addicted 
to ever regain control over the disease. It was mandatory to attend twelve-step recovery 
meetings such as Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) and Narcotics Anonymous (NA). The 
meetings included addicts sharing their horror stories of addiction and struggles of 
recovery, which led me to have hope for a drug-free life. Not only was hope for a 
drug-free life gained at these meetings, but they were also a reality check on the 
importance of grace and mercy in the life of an addict. No matter how hard one’s life had 
been, it could always have been worse. 

The outpatient program had a family component, family members of the addicted 
were invited to attend two sessions, one at the end of the two months. The classes also 
explained the family dynamics in addiction and the impact it has on children, spouses, 
and extended family members. Children were invited to share their feelings about living 
with an addict or having a parent who is addicted. It was evident that children were 
deeply and negatively affected by substance abuse in the home. Like myself, many of the 
incarcerated women in treatment grew up in homes of substance abuse and drug 
addiction. Treatment and meetings provided the positive community that was necessary 
for a new life to be possible. A new way of life that required thinking about others rather 
than only oneself led to a transformative encounter with God. Narcotics Anonymous 
meetings helped to open my eyes to understand the total self-centeredness of an addicted 


lifestyle. 
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One of the basic prerequisites of AA and NA is service work in the fellowship of 
recovery. One can only keep what they have (recovery) by giving it away. It was through 
the spiritual principle of serving in the fellowship of AA that I began providing service in 
the Montgomery County workhouse to the addicted. The frustration of hearing various 
ideas about God, prayer, grace, let go and let God, as well as perceiving the need for 
positive males in the lives of my two young Black boys, led me to attend various 
churches in search of one that would suit the family. 

Omega Baptist Church is where God led me and continued the good work that 
Jesus began in my life. As the principles of recovery became the foundation in my life, 
Bible study became paramount as well and the call of God became louder and clearer. 
From 1996 through 2010, under the leadership and direction of the Holy Spirit, the prison 
ministry at Omega Baptist Church grew into a vital and vibrant ministry in the church 
and community. Under my leadership skills developed in the United States Army, and the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, the vision and actual ministry grew. It began as a weekly 
worship service in Montgomery County Jail, the Juvenile Detention Center, and 
twenty-five families in Prison Fellowship’s Angel Tree program. It grew to an outreach 
ministry that provided worship services in prisons throughout the state of Ohio, 
twelve-step Bible studies in rehabilitation centers, and annually served 150 Angel Tree 
families at the church luncheon with Christmas gifts and the love of Jesus. 

It was an exciting ministry and God called the preaching spirit out of someone 
who never even considered herself a public speaker and could never imagine herself a 
preacher. God called the preaching spirit out of a woman who as a child was so 


traumatized by domestic violence, she developed a stutter and bedwetting. When 
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announcing her call to family members, the father asked, “what Bible are you reading 
because women cannot be preachers!” By that time, God had healed the brokenness and 
the need for parental validation. Managing the various worship services in the prisons 
around the state of Ohio, weekly twelve-step Bible studies at the Salvation Army Adult 
Rehabilitation Center, Omega Baptist Church, and the Secure Transitional Offender 
Program (STOP) all served to foster a vibrant ministry and confidence in the love of God. 
The leadership team of the Social Justice Ministry grew out of Omega Baptist Church’s 
teaching and preaching to reach out into the community, take the love of Jesus, and make 
a difference in the world. Servants from other churches around the city began calling the 
church to partner with Omega’s Social Justice Ministry. Feeling the lack of a Social 
Justice Ministry in their churches, many were excited by the prospect of the opportunity 
for engagement of ministry in numerous venues. Omega Baptist Church provided 
opportunities to collaborate with an array of faith-based ministries birthed by Church 
Colson, Prison Fellowship, and Alternatives to Violence touching the lives of hurting 
family members whose loved ones (male, female, or juvenile) may be incarcerated, 
addicted, struggling with mental health issues, impoverished, or homeless impacts one’s 
life to develop empathy for all of God’s children. Working with families of the 
incarcerated has underscored the need and urgency for comprehensive prison ministries 
that address the needs of families, victims, perpetrators, and the community. There is a 
lack of understanding in the Christian community of the multi-faceted issues facing 
people who are incarcerated. African American women were, at one time, the largest 


female population in prison in the state of Ohio, this is no longer the case. 
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Poverty-stricken rural communities and addicted White women turning to crime 
are adding to the growing population of incarcerated women. The unique needs of 
women inside the prison and those returning to the community are often overlooked to a 
large degree. Historically, women comprised the greatest number of members in the 
church. Their sons, grandsons, nephews, and male cousins comprised the population of 
the incarcerated. Most of the reentry programs addressed the needs of men and did not 
perceive the need for programs focused on women’s needs. Because of this history, there 


is a dearth of resources or urgency in addressing the reentry needs of women. 


Conclusion 

Dayton Correctional Institutions’ (DCI) present capacity is approximately 650, 
with Caucasian women being the majority of the population. However, these population 
numbers vary based upon entry and exit from prison. The women are incarcerated from 
all over the state of Ohio, and they range from minimum (level one) to close security 
(level three) and a few higher (level four) classifications. The average age of inmates is 
33.8, and there is presently a staff shortage of correction officers throughout the state and 
country.'* Ohio leads the country in the incarceration of White women, most of them 
from rural areas and highly addicted. According to writer and researcher Jona Inson: 

Prison director Gary Mohr said he is alarmed by the increasing number of women 

in prison, which hit an all-time high the week of July 7 with 4,160 women, 

eclipsing the record of 4,132 set the week before. The population first crested 

4,000 in June 2013 and has typically remained above that number, regularly 


changing the record high, especially during the past two months. Drug charges in 
rural counties are fueling the increase, he said. “These ladies are highly 


'3 Adam Jackson, “Correctional Institution Inspection Committee Report on the Inspection and 
Evaluation of Dayton Correctional Institution,” Correctional Institution Inspection Committee, June 2017, 
2. 
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drug-addicted....The majority of these folks have crimes with their male 
counterparts, and they’re often not the lead folks in this,” Mohr said.'* 


Since the time of Dayton Correctional Institutions’ (DCI) change from housing men to 
housing women in 2011, there have been various negative impacts on the staff and 
inmates. In 2013, there were no incidences reported of sexual contact between inmates 
and staff. In 2015, sixteen inmates reported having sexual contact with staff, and “several 
staff was terminated due to inappropriate relationships with inmates, culminating in the 
state institutional Chaplain being walked out of the prison and charged with sexual 
battery. More than half of the inmate population are on the mental health caseload.”’'* The 
profile of the inmate population at DCI is characterized by addiction, underemployment, 
under-education, sexual assault, domestic violence, and battery. The list of faith-based 
and volunteer groups that provide programming for the women at DCI are numerous. 
Many churches clamoring to provide ministry at DCI are located on the west side of 
Dayton. Churches from Columbus and northern Ohio are reluctant to drive to Dayton, 
while several larger churches in Dayton will purchase hygiene products, socks, and 
anything else needed to assist the women at DCI. 

The west side of Dayton is home to many churches of various denominations. 
Ohio is famous around the country for having active state organizations such as Kairos, 
Epiphany, and Prison Fellowship that provide volunteers for programming at DCI. There 
are several Columbus and Cincinnati area churches and regional prison ministries 


approved to provide religious services for the women at DCI. DCI has four worship 


'4 Jona Inson, “More Ohio Women in Prison than Ever Before,” Fremont News Messenger, August 
3, 2014, 
http://www.thenews-messenger.com/story/news/local/2014/08/02/ohio-women-prison-ever/13495387/. 
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services, one for each housing unit and one hour in duration every Sunday in the chapel, 
with a maximum occupancy of sixty-five persons. The chapel is the location for most of 
the religious service’s programming. Large-scale religious events such as Christmas 
Behind Bars, Princess Within, and Gospel Fests are hosted in the gym, which has a 
capacity of two hundred. 

DCI is a space-poor facility, and hence constant jockeying among the staff for 
space to conduct required programming takes place. The chaplain must be strategic and 
creative in analyzing what religious services and programs are responding to the needs of 
the women. Calls from churches that want to start their prison ministry of one by coming 
into DCI are counseled and encouraged to partner with churches that have existing viable 
prison ministries. Lone-ranger preachers and evangelists who are not connected to any 
church but want to come and “get those women saved” are also encouraged to collaborate 
with ongoing prison ministries. 

The Religious Services Department at DCI is headed by one institutional 
Protestant (state employee) Chaplain assisted by one Protestant contract chaplain, one 
contract Muslim Imam, and a contract with the Catholic Diocese who provide various 
hours of service for the Catholic inmates at DCI. Additionally, the state chaplain also 
administers a plethora of volunteers that provide Christian programming, and the 
volunteers also serve the Pagan, Wicca, Jehovah’s Witness, and Jewish inmates at DCI. 
The institutional chaplain is a state employee who has held a leadership position in the 
prison ministry at Omega Baptist Church in Dayton and various chaplain positions in 
hospitals and hospice settings. Rev. Dr. Harold Trulear has been significantly 


instrumental in providing a broader ministry perspective to incarcerated individuals. Dr. 
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Trulear, National Director of Healing Communities Prison Ministries, also challenged 
faith-based reentry programs to provide additional tools to the church to assist with 
prison ministry and reentry of returning citizens to their communities. Most needed are 
faith-based programming in prison that focuses on soft skills such as boundary setting, 
domestic violence, substance abuse, anger management, healthy parenting, and healthy 
relationships. 

There are numerous instances of incarcerated women fighting over sexual 
relationships, snitching on each other, disrespecting someone’s “family,” drug sales went 
bad, and a myriad of reasons they give themselves to fight because of their idle time, 
being overcrowded, and lack of social skills. The list of programs and volunteer groups 
that provide programming for the women at DCI is voluminous, but unfortunately, there 
are still not enough to meet the needs of the large numbers of women waiting to enroll in 
school and needing soft skills programming. Recovery services in the prison are 
hard-pressed for programming space despite the legislative mandate to provide recovery 
services programming. The largest chunk of the DCI budget, as with most prisons, is 
committed to security. 

The Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction has thirty-two prison 
chaplains and several contract chaplains. There are a total of 7,295 volunteers providing 
services throughout the state and 665 active volunteers at DCI.'® Prison ministries fill the 
gap where state resources and programming are inadequate and unable to provide such 
programming as domestic violence, parenting, addiction and relapse prevention, and 
healthy boundaries. Well-intentioned church volunteers and ministries come into the 


'© Gary Mohr, “ODRC Volunteering in Prison: HB113 Annual Report, 2011,” Ohio Department of 
Rehabilitation and Correction, April 2011, 9. 
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prison to provide themselves with a sense of purpose. They preach to a captive audience, 
leave, and congratulate themselves on their successful prison ministry without 
considering if anyone’s life had changed because of their ministry. Unfortunately, the 
evangelism of the faith community rarely, if ever, critiques the criminal justice system, 
which in many ways mirrors the justice system in ancient Israel that God criticized 
through Amos as “diverting the poor from justice at the gate” (Am. 5:12). Nor does the 
evangelism of the faith community address the alienation of many young incarcerated 
African Americans who see Christianity as the religion of the oppressor. 

The evangelism of usually conservative African American and White Christians 
in the prisons rarely addresses the sexism, racism, patriarchy, or homophobia contained in 
the pages of the word of God. Many Protestant volunteers lack an understanding or 
knowledge of Christian history and the origins of some Christian practices. Christian 
organizations such as Kairos, Prison Fellowship, Bill Glass Ministry, Gideon’s, Epiphany, 
and a host of faith organizations provide a ministry of individual transformation and 
individual freedom attainable for incarcerated women and men. Kairos has sponsored a 
Bible entitled “Free on the Inside” that speaks to the condition of incarcerated 
individuals. However, these ministries are not informed by the trauma, life challenges, 
and struggles that many incarcerated individuals encounter when they exit the prison 
walls. 

Prisons sorely need faith-based ministries that preach the gospel and bring a 
practical application of the gospel beyond visiting the prison and providing hygiene. A 
transformative and restorative holistic ministry that addresses healing trauma, addiction, 


poor self-perception, passive-aggressive behaviors, and others for women may lead to 
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transformed communities. When a woman’s life is changed, a child’s life may be 
changed, and a community may be changed. It is my prayer that with leadership, Omega 
Baptist Church and others may provide a framework for holistic prison ministry that 
delivers nuanced, contextual, Bible-informed sermons, transparency, authenticity, 
practical application of the love of Christ, which is restorative and transformative. This 
dissertation aims to create a model for churches to build ministries that will inundate the 
prison with the love of Christ while leading men and women to transformative lives that 
will restore and rebuild communities. The blueprint will assist the church in addressing 
the multiplicity of issues confronting incarcerated men and women, free them from a life 
of substance abuse, violence, and wanton sex in prison and prepare them wholistically for 
re-entry into their communities. 

It is a fact that most of the inmates in prison will return home. According to 
Jeremy Travis, a reentry scholar, “In 2002, more than 630,000 individuals (1,700 per day) 
left federal and state prisons-compared with the 150,000 who made a similar journey 30 
years ago.”"’ Therefore, the churches that visit prisons must make impacting the lives of 
individuals they encounter in the prison’s priority. The church needs to use the time we 
have been given with God’s children in prison sagaciously and judiciously in preparing 
the formerly incarcerated to return home. How the church utilizes the Bible in prison is 
paramount to their connection with the incarcerated. Some have a fleeting knowledge of 
scripture, and others may be well-versed in the Bible. Regardless, the minister or 


evangelist must expound in a manner whereby they can see themselves, understand how 


'7 Jeremy Travis, But They All Come Back: Facing the Challenges of Prisoner Reentry 
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to apply the basic precepts of Christianity in their everyday prison lives and feel the love 
of God. 

Due to the largess of church ministries, the King James Version Bible proliferates 
throughout prisons across Ohio state. Many inmates have been told that the King James 
Version is the only “real” Bible to use and insinuated that God spoke in the King’s 
English. Unfortunately, the King James Version Bible has God too high and lifted for the 
average twenty-first-century brain to comprehend for many in prison and on the pews. 
The language is unwieldy and difficult to understand in many places. However, the New 
International Version, New Living Translation, Life Recovery, and the Message Bibles 
are becoming more accessible to prisons. The text and teaching from these Bibles could 
breathe hope into the lives of many readers. Therefore, they provide a sound biblical 
foundation for transformative prison ministry. 

The chapter regarding the Acts chapter sixteen pericope focuses on the lens of 
exegesis on the contextual, historical, and biblical foundation of God’s apostles’ 
encounter with the first-century criminal justice system. Their extemporaneous prison 
ministry resulting from an equally spontaneous street corner exorcism provides elements 
of a model for transformative prison ministry. After being brutally beaten by the 
magistrates, Paul and Silas’ demeanor provides the spiritual atmosphere for the 
miraculous. It also reminds the incarcerated that there is providence in praising God 
during their imprisonment. This dissertation selected Acts 16:25-31 as the biblical 
foundation because of its’ application to the lives of prisoners. The scripture speaks and 


raises questions for readers to ponder, pray over, and possibly answer. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter examines Acts 16:25-31 to affirm and demonstrate that this precipice 
is a model for prison ministry in the church today. This chapter in Acts identifies the 
components necessary to build a restorative justice prison ministry in the twenty-first 
century. The exegesis of the text examines the literary function, authorship, dates the 
passage, researches the social setting, and analyzes the theological contribution of Acts 
chapter sixteen to a transformative prison ministry. 

The lack of training for prison ministry volunteers renders the church’s limited 
ability to produce transformation in prison comparable to that produced by the apostles in 
the early church outlined in the Book of Acts. Academic theologians, preachers, pastors, 
and others deem the biblical book Acts of the Apostles as the history of the awakening 
and rising of the Christian church. This biblical foundation chapter explores Acts 
16:25-31, this scripture reads as follows: 

About, midnight Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns to God, and the 

prisoners were listening to them. Suddenly there was an earthquake, so violent 

that the foundations of the prison were shaken; and immediately all of the doors 
were opened, and everyone’s chains were unfastened. When the jailer woke up 
and saw the prison doors wide open, he drew his sword and was about to kill 

himself, since he supposed that the prisoners had escaped. But Paul shouted in a 


loud voice, “Do not harm yourself, for we are all here.” The jailer called for 
lights, and rushing in, he fell trembling before Paul and Silas. Then he brought 
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them outside and said, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved!” They answered, 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus, and you will be saved, you and your household.”"® 


The above scriptures examine the presence of the Holy Spirit in the Book of Acts and 
throughout the entirety of Acts chapter sixteen. As evidenced through the miraculous 
shaking and removing of the prisoners’ shackles and their resistance to escape, the 
scholarly examination identifies the power and activity of the Holy Spirit in fulfilling the 
command given by Christ to his disciples. In Matthew chapter twenty-eight and Acts 
chapter one, Jesus gives them this command “wait for the gift my Father promised, which 
you have heard me speak about...But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit comes 
on you, and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and to 
the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:4-8). The infant Christian church assumed the command 
and mantle of the “Great Commission” to go forth and evangelize throughout various 
parts of the world (Mt. 28:16). The promised power of the Holy Spirit was given to the 
church in Acts 2:1-4 when tongues of fire descended upon the 120 disciples, and they 
were filled with the Holy Spirit as evidenced by them speaking in languages they had no 
prior knowledge or training in speaking. 

The power of the Holy Spirit was the impetus for the church to grow all over the 
known world. Persecution of believers forced them into parts unknown, and as they fled, 
the gospel was spread, and intentional evangelism became the means for spreading the 
gospel of Jesus. The gospel of Jesus reached out to poor, immigrant, slum neighborhoods, 
hospitals, and prisons were candidates for those under the unction of the Holy Spirit to go 


out into every part of the world. 


'8 All biblical citations will be from the New Revised Standard Version, unless otherwise noted, 
Acts 16:25-31. 
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The analysis of Acts 16:25-31 demonstrates the work of the Holy Spirit in 


providing the church with a model for transformative justice in prison ministry. The 
message of transformative justice in prison ministry is minimized in its exegetical 
understanding of Acts 16:25-31. The research does not reveal an unpacking of why 
prisoners suddenly freed from their chains do not take the opportunity to escape. Many 
exegetes hold Acts under the microscope of the following items: the dating of the writing 
of Acts, the writer of Acts, the intended audience of Acts, what the name of the Acts of 
the Apostles suggests, the social location of Acts, the role of Peter and Paul in building 
the church, the role assigned to women in the growth of the early church, and the many 
miracles of God in the Acts of the Apostles. These issues are important to understanding 
Acts and how the early church grew throughout Asia and Europe. However, it is 
imperative to examine the pericope in Acts 16:25-31 through the lens of transformative 
justice to be attuned to what the Holy Spirit says and demonstrate how this text informs 
building a transformative model to train prison ministry volunteers for restorative justice. 
Before examining the scripture, it is important to define what restorative justice 
means within the context of prison ministry. The retributive criminal justice system in 
America incarcerates “2.2 million people which is a 500% increase over the last forty 
years, an increase which is accounted for by changes in law and policy rather than 
changes in crime rates.”'? Mark Mauer writes: 
Prisons and the entire apparatus of a criminal justice system represent a response 
to offending behaviors. The system is viewed as a means of retribution and 
problem-solving, that of responding to persons and behaviors we find 


unacceptable. But, most critically, the system itself is premised on being a 
reactive model and a punitive system, the criminal justice system.” 


') The Sentencing Project, “Criminal Justice Facts,” The Sentencing Project, 2016, 
https://www.sentencingproject.org/criminal-justice-facts/. 
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Restorative justice has its genesis in Ancient Near Eastern and Mesopotamian society. 
The societies believed that the gods gave rulers and kings the mandate to care for the 
weak. In the work of Bruce Malchow, he observes the Code of Hammurabi prelude 
announces, “the gods Anum and Enlil named me to promote the welfare of the people, 
me, Hammurabi, the devout, god-fearing prince, to cause justice to prevail in the land, to 
destroy the wicked and the evil, that the strong might not oppress the weak.””' This high 
regard for social justice in the Ancient Near Eastern societies was also a consistent theme 
throughout the Old Testament Hebrew scriptures and is also very pronounced in the New 
Testament. 

The story of God’s concern for the oppression of Israel in Egypt and the exodus of 
the people frames the foundation for knowing the justice and love of God. Consider the 
case of the daughters of Zelophehad (Nm. 27:5) who went to Moses for justice in 
obtaining the land owed to their father but denied to them because they were no male 
heirs. Moses is reported in scripture as bringing the case of the daughters before God for 
judgment that would be just in the eyes of the community and the daughters of 
Zelophehad. God declared that the daughters of Zelophehad had just cause and 
determined they would inherit their father’s land. Also, in any family in similar 
circumstances, God proclaimed that female heirs must inherit when the father dies 
without male heirs. 

Justice and righteousness in ancient Israel were based upon the Mishpat, which 


rested upon fulfilling the requirements of relationships with God and individuals. The 
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responsibility of the judge in ancient Israel was to ensure the preservation of rights and 
relationships of everyone in the community.” Ancient Israel and the laws given by God 
after the exodus are the foundation of a just society. Restorative justice is recognized as a 
system of justice that involves the community, victim, and individual who broke the 
peace of the community. It becomes transformative in the life of the individual through 
the involvement of the community, church, and the Holy Spirit. 

Scholar Christopher Wallace in his book, Beyond Retribution, notes that “Unlike 
retributive justice, which centers on the notions of law-breaking, guilt, and punishment, 
restorative justice focuses on relationships, reconciliation, and reparation of harm 
done.” Retributive justice operates in the prison system through isolation and continues 
operating in the community in the form of ostracizing the formerly incarcerated and their 
families. This chapter examines Acts 16:25-31 as a model for transformative restorative 
justice prison ministry as a vehicle for restoring relationships, reconciliation, reparations 
of any harm done, and new social connections of the church family. 

As one scrutinizes this pericope of Acts 16:25-31, it is apparent that the genre of 
Acts is not as straightforward as it would seem. Is Acts a biography of the church, 
religious history, apologetics, or historical monograph? One scholar points out the 
following in discussing Acts: 

The Acts of the Apostles consist of a single volume of moderate length. It covers 

a limited historical period of some thirty years. Its geographical scope is not 

universal but restricted by its theme. There is a consistent focus, at least from the 


author’s point of view, on the one issue of the progress of the Christian 
mission...The literary components of Acts include a prologue, narrative, 


2? Malchow, Social Justice in the Hebrew Bible, 17. 
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speeches, and quoted letters... The history of an incipient religious movement is 
an unprecedented subject for an ancient monograph. But the way has been 
prepared by the religious content of the Hellenistic Jewish historical monographs. 
And the combination of length, scope, focus, and internal literary features 
indicates that Acts deserves consideration as a short historical monograph.” 


The genre of Acts as a historical monograph creates an issue for scholars who agree that 
the author wrote Luke and Acts as one document. The genre of Luke is a biography of the 
life of Jesus the Messiah, and some scholars believe Acts is a continuation of Luke and a 
biography of the church. Charles Talbot, in his book, argues that all the gospels are 
biographies, and Acts falls into a particular type of biography that is known as a: 
Succession narrative...first the life of the individual is detailed, next stories 
concerning the community created by this figure are recalled, and finally, the 
doctrine of the school as it now exists is summarized. When the book of Acts is 
joined to the Gospel of Luke just this sort of biography emerges. Acts provide the 
latter two components, the narratives concerning the community created and 
sustained by Jesus and, in the apostolic speeches, a summary of Christian 
doctrine.” 
Acts hold the distinction of the only book of the Bible to have been ascribed to all three 
genres of biography, history, and novel.”° Richard Pervo argues that Luke intended Acts 
to be read like historical fiction. Pervo points to the overwhelming number of dramatic 
escapes, fantastic miracles, mob scenes, palace intrigues, and shipwrecks are the 


ingredients of fictional novels.*’ While the genre of Acts may seem a minor issue to 


discuss and debate, Powell rightly points out the genre of Acts speaks to the purpose of 


4 Darryl W. Palmer, “Acts and the Ancient Historical Monograph,” The Book of Acts in Its 
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the author and the point of the book. This discussion has given birth to many theories 


regarding the purpose of the Book of Acts. 

There are six categories of theories that have gained traction in academia 
regarding the purpose of the writer of Acts. According to Powell, they are “‘irenic, 
polemical, apologetic, evangelistic, pastoral, and theological.”’* The scholars who view 
the author’s purpose as an irenic note that a growing rift in the early church between the 
followers of Peter and the followers of Paul used Acts as the bridge to bring the two 
groups together and the beloved community was an ideal rather than a reality. Other 
scholars assert the necessity of Acts as a polemical against the heresy of the Gnostics and 
Jewish forms of Christianity. The idea that Acts is apologetic is held by a few scholars 
who have argued that it was a defense of the church against the Roman Empire who had 
granted legal recognition as a religion to Judaism and believing Christianity as an 
outgrowth of Judaism should be granted the same legal status. 

There is much credibility in the belief that the author of Acts had more than one 
purpose in writing. The defense and growth of the church were important reasons to 
write. However, a church under oppression also needed pastoral care and theological 
certainty to continue its growth. The context of the author of Acts suggests multiple 
issues the church was struggling with, and the writer sought to address them on more than 
one level. The genre argument for the writer of Acts as a defender of the faith has some 
merit. However, the evangelistic, pastoral, and theological arguments believed to be the 
purpose and focus of the writer speak to the context and struggles of the first-century 


church. 
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Many scholars agree, and many disagree on two significant issues regarding the 
genesis of Acts of the Apostles. Most scholars agree that the same author wrote Luke and 
Acts as one body of work, intended to be read as one document. In 1927, Harvard’s New 
Testament Professor, Henry Cadbury, contributes to the debate in his book stating: 

The Making of Luke-Acts is a classic, required reading for any serious student of 

the New Testament, held that Luke-Acts was originally written as one document 

and also debunked the popular belief the writer of Luke-Acts was a physician. 

Following his lead, recent Lukan scholarship has broken with centuries of 

tradition by reading the Gospel of Luke and Acts together. Cadbury’s hyphenated 

“Luke-Acts” is employed as an indication that the two volumes must be read as an 

entity.” 

Many scholars followed lockstep with Professor Cadbury. Notably, Professor Babu 
Immanuel, in his work Acts of the Apostles: An Exegetical and Contextual Commentary, 
states that “The Book of Acts belongs with the Gospel of Luke; it is its sequel. The 
literary affinity between these two books, i.e., in style, language and ideas is their unique 
feature...The seamless dovetailing of both narrative descriptions suggests common 
authorship.”*° Theologian, historian, and scholar Raymond E. Brown concurs with 
Professor Immanuel in his exhaustive work An Introduction to the New Testament. In his 
opening statement to the chapter on Acts, Brown declares, “Luke-Acts constitute one 
book in two volumes.”*! The editors of the New Interpreter s Study Bible also confirm 


that theological scholarship corresponds with most scholars that Luke-Acts is one book. 


The editor introduces Acts by stating: 
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The Acts of the Apostles is a unique book in the NT. It is a sequel to the Gospel of 
Luke and continues the narrative account of the early church...The author is the 
same as that of the Third Gospel...The similarities in language, style, and literary 
and theological themes of both works leave no doubt regarding common 
authorship.** 


While there is widespread consensus that Luke-Acts was written as one work to be read 
as one document, countless theologians and scholars disagree as to the identity of the 
Luke of which Paul spoke as his co-worker in the ministry — the “beloved physician” 
(Col. 4:14). The Catholic church grew up believing and teaching that Luke, a physician, 
wrote both books, took the position that it is unimportant since all scripture is 
God-breathed. Consider the Catholic author and theologian William Kurz when he states 
in his book that: 
As Christians, we believe that Acts, like the entire Bible, is the word of God in 
human language. To understand what Luke, the inspired human author, intended, 
we employ historical-critical methods to uncover the meaning of the book in a 
first-century setting. Understanding the original sense helps us avoid eisegesis, 
naively reading our contemporary biases into the Bible. On the other hand, 
because we recognize God as the ultimate author of the Bible, we understand Acts 
as God’s word to us and all Christians. We accept it as authoritative for our own 
lives and our witness to the world.** 
However, historical, and biblical analysis theologians, members of the Jesus Seminar, and 
those calling for new and closer scrutiny of the Bible now assert that who, why, and 
where was the author of Luke-Acts is an issue worthy of review, address, and 
adjudication, noting: 
Ancient Christian tradition identifies the author of Luke and Acts as the same 


Luke who was a coworker of Paul (2 Tim 4:11) and the “beloved physician” of 
Col 4:14. Because of the many discrepancies between Acts and Paul’s own letters, 


*° Walter J. Harrelson, ed., The New Interpreter s Study Bible: New Revised Standard Version with 
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scholars today question whether the writer of Luke and Acts is the same 
companion as Paul.** 


F. Scott Spencer questions the authorship of Luke and the long-held belief of his stated 
occupation as that of a physician and his assumed heritage as the only gentile writer in 
the New Testament. He writes convincingly that: 
Although the preface to Acts identifies the addressee by name (Theophilus), the 
writer appears only as of the pronominal “I”. The author remains anonymous 
throughout the work, concealing not just his name but also his appearance, family, 
occupation, and any other biographical details. His facility with the Greek 
language and familiarity with Greco-Roman as well as Jewish culture imply a 
fairly educated, cosmopolitan person...Moreover, the popular notion that the 
author of Acts represents the only Gentile writer in the New Testament is far from 
certain. The narrative’s bicultural Jewish-Greek flavor...could easily stem from a 
Hellenized Jew of the Diaspora or a Jewish proselyte.*° 
Scholars hold up to the light of historical question the centuries-long espoused belief that 
Luke’s training and occupation was that of a physician. According to Jaroslav Pelikan in 
his work, Acts writes that in 1920 Henry J. Cadbury, a student at Harvard University 
published his dissertation entitled The Style and Literary Method of Luke. In his 
dissertation, Cadbury postulates quite convincingly that Luke’s writing did not divulge 
any specific medical knowledge or interests “beyond what Aristophanes or Lucian or any 
other well-educated person could be assumed to possess at the time.” °° Raymond Brown, 
in discussing the author of Luke-Acts, states that: 
Luke, a physician, the fellow worker and travelling companion of Paul. Less 
well-attested than a Syrian from Antioch. An educated Greek speaker and skilled 


writer who knew the Jewish Scriptures in Greek and who was not an eyewitness 
of Jesus’ ministry. He drew on Mark and a collection of sayings of the Lord as 
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well as other available traditions oral or written...points out the title is not the 
creation of the author but later.*’ 


The Gospel of Luke nor the Acts of the Apostles ever identifies the author of Luke-Acts, 
beyond speaking of himself in the first person, and notably, neither document was titled 
by the author. Raymond Brown notes, “the author gave no title to this book any more 
than he gave a title to the gospel, but later church writers dubbed it ‘Acts’... The modifier 
‘of the Apostles’ is not precise, for there are only two major figures, Peter and Paul.” ** Is 
it possible as a result of the early church’s castigation and racism of Jews that it would 
refuse to give credence to the notion of an educated Jewish author of Luke and Acts? Or 
does the notion of an educated gentile doctor writing about and following disciples of 
Christ lend more credibility to the history of the church? 

Beginning in Acts chapter two and throughout the entirety of the book, the hand 
of God through Jesus and the Holy Spirit is evident through theophanies, angelic 
manifestations, and God working through nature. While scholars may debate whether the 
author was Luke, or whether the author was a physician, scholars never credibly debated 
the evidence of and presence of God in the growth and development of the early 
Christian church. Clearly from Jesus’ command to go out into all the world, the Acts of 
the Apostles provided a roadmap to Christians for evangelism to communities that 
strained to hear the good news of the gospel. 

The promised Holy Spirit makes an appearance in Acts when tongues of fire 
descend on the 120 disciples (who were in the upper room) and “All of them were filled 


with the Holy Spirit and began to speak in other tongues as the Spirit enabled them” 
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(Acts 2:2-4). The Holy Spirit continued to manifest throughout the subsequent chapters 


and does so in a deadly manner in Acts chapter five when Ananias and his wife Sapphira 
are killed by the Holy Spirit for lying about the tithe. The Holy Spirit and Jesus are 
present in the evangelism of the Ethiopian eunuch and Saul’s conversion as a believer in 
Jesus as Lord. 

The trinitarian activity of God throughout the Book of Acts raises the question of 
why the early church did not name the book Acts of the Trinity or Acts of the Holy Spirit. 
The constant appearances of spiritual manifestations in the Book of Acts caused 
theologian, Dr. Pelikan, to observe in his book Acts that “.... From the second chapter to 
the second-to-last chapter, the Acts of the Apostles is replete with visions, trances, and 
private revelations, the only book in the New Testament Bible that has more heavenly 
messages than Acts is the Revelation of John.”*? Theologian Darrell Bock notes the many 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit in Acts. In his study, he states, “In Acts, there are at 
least fifty-seven references to the Holy Spirit, compared to six references in Mark, twelve 
in Matthew and sixteen in Luke.’“°The miracles of the Holy Spirit in Acts are most 
notable in the prison experiences of Peter, Paul, and Silas. They align with the arguments 
of theologian Darrell Bock that the movement of the Holy Spirit is paramount in 
understanding Acts 16:25-31 as a model for transformative restorative justice in prison 
ministry. 

Raymond Brown estimates that Luke-Acts was written in 85 C.E. — give or take 


ten years — while other suggested dates for the writing of Luke-Acts are “62 C.E. to the 
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middle of the second century when the first clear reference to Acts occurs in Justin’s 
Apology.”*! Whichever years are completely accurate, they are the years in which Rome 
and Christians witnessed some of the most brutal, bloodthirsty, emperors in their history. 
Starting with Nero in (54 C.E. — 68 C.E.), “his conduct became increasingly bizarre and 
cruel. The great fire in Rome (64 C.E.) and the subsequent ‘most exquisite tortures’ 
inflicted on Christians even turned many pagans against him.*”’After Nero’s death, there 
was hope that Rome would see a new era, but unfortunately within eighteen months, 
three men who would become emperors died violently in Rome. 

This time in Roman history became known as “The Long Year, 68-69.”** The 
twenty-seven years reign of the house of Flavians (Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian) 
oversaw the fortunes of Jews and Christians ebb and flow. Vespasian’s son Titus was left 
in charge of quelling the Jewish uprising in Jerusalem (70 C.E.) in the First 
Jewish-Roman War. He succeeded by destroying the city of Jerusalem and the temple, 
which later led to the mass suicide of approximately nine hundred and sixty Jewish 
rebels.“ In this world of social, political, economic chaos, and persecution the budding 
Christian church is called to be witnesses for Jesus throughout the known world. 

In Acts, chapter twelve of the Bible, the persecution of the Christian church 
became more brutal with the murder of the disciple James by King Herod, the subsequent 


imprisonment of Peter, and his looming execution. While the church prayed fervently for 
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Peter’s release, an Angel of the Lord suddenly appeared in the prison to remove Peter’s 


shackles, lead Peter to safety past the guards, and back to the house church congregation 
who were fervently praying for his release. The Holy Spirit gives Christians a vision of 
what praying without ceasing can and will accomplish by freeing Peter from chains, 
leading him past the guards, and opening the prison doors for Peter. Acts 16:25-31 is a 
model for ministry in prisons and individual lives being changed and restored in prison. 
Before storming the prison doors with Bible studies or preachers with a word and good 
intentions, the church might want to storm heaven with prayers and fasting for direction 
and needs. 

The narrator informed readers in Acts 16:1 that Paul and Silas met Timothy in 
Lystra. Timothy’s faithfulness and ministry were so impressive to the local Christian 
believers that Timothy was invited to join the Apostles. They continued their journey to 
preach the good news as well as share the contents of the Jerusalem Council’s letter to the 
churches from the Apostles. In Acts 16:6, the Holy Spirit directed the group away from 
the province of Asia. According to the narrator, the disciples, upon reaching the province 
of Mysia, tried to enter the province of Bithynia, and “the Spirit of Jesus” would not 
allow them to enter. 

In verse nine, during the night Paul had a vision of a man pleading with Paul to 
“Come over to Macedonia and help us” (Acts 16:9). This is the model for restorative 
justice in prison ministry, listening to the Holy Spirit, being obedient and led to people 
and institutions by the Holy Spirit “When he had seen the vision, we immediately tried to 


cross over to Macedonia being convinced that God had called us to proclaim the news to 
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them” (Acts 16:10). At the call of the Holy Spirit, Paul, and his companions, acting on 


faith, took a ship from Troas and landed in Philippi. 

Philippi was a major city in the Roman province of Macedonia. Philippi derived 
its name from Alexander the Great’s father, Philip of Macedon who rescued the city from 
invasion by Thrace by colonizing the city, taking over its’ silver mines, and becoming its 
namesake.* Three centuries later Caesar Augustus made it a Roman colony and a 
settlement for retired Roman veterans. The large Roman presence led to the takeover of 
the Greek farmland by Roman veterans and eventually to a large urban elite and powerful 
wealthy Roman landowners.*® According to Dr. Hamm, at the time of Paul’s visit to 
Philippi the population was approximately 15,000 with twenty percent living below 
subsistence level, another twenty percent were slaves, and the remaining sixty percent 
were elite and powerful. Philippi was a city where forty percent of the population was 
landless, poor, and inculcated by emperor worship and a pantheon of gods.*’ 

As was his custom upon arriving in a city, Paul would first visit the Jewish 
synagogue to present his case about Jesus as the promised Messiah according to the 
Hebrew scriptures to the Jewish population. Upon landing in Philippi, probably finding 
the Jewish presence was largely non-existent, Paul went to the river where he supposes 
there might be Jewish and or Gentile believers in the one true God engaged in prayer. 
According to Jewish scholars, communal Jewish worship can only be carried out if ten 


Jewish men are assembled.** In the absence of a synagogue, Paul went to the river where 
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he found a few women who listened as he preached the gospel. Lydia became a believer 


and she and her household received baptism, afterward she invited Paul and his 
companions to her home. Lydia’s belief in God and her subsequent acceptance of Jesus as 
preached by Paul is the first known Christian conversion in Philippi. Her home became 
the church headquarters for the leadership of Paul, Silas, Timothy, Luke, and new 
believers. Her home was the establishment of the first Christian church in Philippi. 
Neither scriptures nor commentaries suggest any timeframe for how long Paul, Silas, 
Timothy, and Luke resided in Philippi. 

Acts 16:16 states “as we were on our way to a place to pray,” but scripture neither 
identifies the narrator nor the identity of “we.” It is assumed that Paul and his 
companions headed to the place of prayer, and they met a slave girl who had a spirit of 
divination that provided her owners a great deal of income. She followed them for several 
days shouting “these men are the servants of the Most High God.” (Acts 16:17). Many 
preachers and teachers in the church have expounded upon this scripture stating even the 
demons know God, and the spirit in this young girl was testifying to the Holy Spirit in 
Paul and his followers. But to the ears of Philippian pagan believers “Most High God” 
would more than likely conjure images of the usual Greek and Roman gods such as Zeus, 
Apollo, Eros, and Dionysus. Additionally, many in Philippi included in their worship 
Cybele, (a cult of the goddess of motherhood, fertility), Egyptian deities such as Isis, and 
Serapis.”” Historian and theologian Joseph Marchal argues, the Philippian religious 


atmosphere was saturated with worship directed towards healing, and deities such as the 
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goddess Diana/Artemis were sacrosanct as well as celebrated.*° It was highly unlikely 


that anyone hearing her shouting would think she was talking about Jesus the Messiah as 
the risen Savior. 
The pericope says that after many days, finally, Paul became annoyed, the King 
James Version states that Paul was “grieved,” in the Acts of the Apostles: A New 
Translation with introduction and commentary, the Greek word for grieved is translated 
as follows: 
Diaponé6; contracted diapond, fut. Diaponésd, from dia (1223), through or an 
intense, to labor, which is from ponos (4192), toil, pain. To labor through, produce 
with labor. In the pass. With the mid. Meaning diaponéomai, to grieve oneself, to 
be tired by labor, become wearied or grieved at the continuance of anything (Acts 
4:2; 16:18). There are a number of synonyms. Indicating grief and trouble, but 
none as a result of labor indicating fatigue.*' 
Unclear from the translation of the word diaponéo is whether Paul had compassion for 
the girl, while some theologians argue the translation may imply Paul had compassion for 
the slave girl. Equally unclear is if these were consecutive days or if any day she saw 
them, she would take up her shout again, but whether it was consecutive or not, Paul was 
aggravated. Some commentaries suggest that Paul was aggravated by the constant crying 
out and his discernment of the demon led him to finally cast it out. Was it his compassion 
for the slave girl that led him to command the spirit to come out of the slave girl in the 


name of Jesus, was it his aggravation, or was it both? Was it his aggravation as a man 


steeped in Judaic culture, that a slave girl had the temerity to accost men in public? 
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If the reader is to believe it was Paul’s compassion that led him to cast the demon 
out of the girl, why did it take his compassion many days to manifest? Scripture reports 
the spirit came out of her that very hour. This street exorcism led to the slave girls’ 
owners bringing Paul and Silas before the authorities. The scripture is clear that she had 
owners, plural, more than one, but it does not specify how many owners. Why did the 
slave girl have more than one owner? She was owned by the economic system of the 
time, and her position is remarkably like women today who find themselves exploited by 
an economic system that leads them to prison. How and when did the owners become 
aware of the street-corner exorcism, and what happened to the young girl? 

The narrator in the scripture states the slave girl brought her owners a great deal 
of money by fortune-telling. When Paul cast the spirit out of her, was she terrified by her 
inability to produce money, and did she immediately find her owners and make them 
aware of what happened to her? She followed them for many days, were her owners 
nearby and aware of her activities? Why is there no evidence that Paul, Silas, or Luke (or 
whoever is the narrator), told her or her owners about the good news of the gospel and 
attempted to lead them to salvation? Theologian Carolyn Osiek argues in her article about 
family and the New Testament that “Paul’s evangelism reached entire families, women, 
slaves, and other marginalized members of society.’*” There is no scriptural or other 
evidence after the girls’ deliverance from her demonic possession that she or her owners 
were ever offered an opportunity to receive the gospel. Theologian and feminist Elisabeth 


Schiissler Fiorenza argue that “scriptures should be read through the eyes of the 
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oppressed,” the scripture is as silent (regarding this girl’s name, options for a new life in 
Christ) as the delivered young slave girl is, now that she no longer has the spirit of 
divination. 

Reading this pericope of scripture through the eyes of the oppressed, Paul, Silas, 
and Luke may represent the only church of Jesus Christ to the community at Philippi this 
young slave girl may have ever seen. Perhaps this young slave girl’s constant following 
and crying after Paul and his companions were a persistent cry for help that she would 
not give up until she was set free? It appears, their handling of the slave girl may have 
left her worse off in some ways than she was before meeting them. Her ability to provide 
her owner’s income because of her power of divination has been removed. With her 
demonic possession removed, her money-making ability eliminated, she is left with only 
her body as a commodity like most women in her day and today. 

More than likely her sexual abilities would be hired out to anyone who could pay 
the price. This is comparable to the behavior of many churches today that will tell young 
men and women to stop selling drugs, get out the streets, pull their pants up, put some 
clothes on and stop stripping, but will not invest the time or resources to disciple them or 
uncover their gifts to assist them in learning skills that will provide living-wage 
employment. However, the church will engage in street commer ministry, preaching loudly, 
passing out pamphlets, knocking on doors to invite people to their church, and trying to 
lead people to Christ in ways that will cost them extraordinarily little in time or resources. 
However, this street corner exorcism was a setup for something more significant and cost 
Paul and Silas a great deal more than they anticipated. 


°3 Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, Bread Not Stone: The Challenge of Feminist Biblical 
Interpretation (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1984), 63. 
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Why were only Paul and Silas apprehended? Where were Luke and Timothy since 


the reader is told “we were on our way” to prayer? (Acts 16:16). The scriptures are silent 
regarding the identity of the “we” or the whereabouts of the other two evangelists. 
However, the owners of the slave girl, angry that their fortune-telling business was 
destroyed, dragged Paul and Silas before the authorities. Interestingly, they failed to 
accuse Paul and Silas of interfering with their business or their property. In his article 
“Perceptions of Roman Justice,” Dr. Paul DuPlessio stated his theory as to why the 
owners did not accuse them of property damage or anything having to do with the 
preachers damaging their slaves. He writes: 
For one thing, they would have had to show that the wrongdoer had acted 
maliciously. The examples mentioned in the legal sources seem to suggest that it 
had to be demonstrated in a court of law that a slave had undergone a “moral” 
deterioration of character. It seems that it would not have been easy to do so in 
this case. As this brief overview shows, it may have been difficult for the owners 
of the slave to find an appropriate remedy at civil law. This may account for the 
seemingly disjointed nature of the incident and the claims eventually brought.” 
The owners pointed out and complained to the authorities that Paul and Silas were Jews. 
The ethnocentrism is important considering the “recent troubles, which had led Emperor 
Claudius to expel the Jews from Rome.’ The owners also accused them of advocating 
customs that were unlawful for Romans to adopt. This was when the populace highly 
valued Roman culture, Roman citizenship, and Roman ethnicity. The owners of the slave 


girl portrayed Paul and Silas as the other, as unlike the Philippians, as ethnically different 


from them, as outsiders, and as teaching a foreign doctrine.*° 


** Paul J. DuPlessio, “Perceptions of Roman Justice,” A Journal of Legal History, no. 1 (2014): 
221. 


°° DuPlessio, “Perceptions of Roman Justice,” 222. 
°° DuPlessio, “Perceptions of Roman Justice,” 222. 
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This is remarkably similar to how Black, Brown, Yellow, Red, and poor White 


people are perceived when they encounter the criminal justice system in America. Black, 
Brown, Red, Yellow, and poor White citizens may be falsely accused of crimes, murdered 
by police, and lack the financial resources to fight for their innocence. Racism and racial 
profiling are so prolific in America that some ordinary White citizens feel entitled to 
attempt to regulate the movements of people they perceive as the other and call the police 
if the individual does not comply with their demands. 

Citizens accused or suspected of committing crimes in the American retributive 
system are portrayed as “those people” who are criminals, who commit crimes, and who 
are not like the other citizens. Black, Brown, poor addicted White men, and poor White 
women who have babies by Black men are perceived as the other. David Leverenz 
observes in honor-shame societies’ lack of control of the sexual activities of women 
threatens patrilineal lineage as well as the honor of the family.’ Likely, the owners of the 
slave girl viewed her liberation as an act of disrespect and dishonor and felt shamed. 

The owners portray Paul and Silas as the other, and they are not afforded the civil 
rights of Roman citizens. First-century civilization is a society that is culturally very 
cognizant of shame and honor. In this society, Paul and Silas are intentionally treated with 
the utmost dishonor and disrespect. In his book, David Leverenz traces the growth and 
manifestations of shame and honor in various groups, stating: 

For over 2000 years honor has been one of the most basic transhemispheric 

imperatives to prompt and regulate men’s competition for status while securing 

kinship and tribal bands. Groups benefit from the competitions, since rivalries 

strengthen every man’s skill. The concept began as a warrior code to protect a 


small, embattled tribe or kinship group from its enemies. From the start it was 
more defensive than imperial. Eventually, the groups extended to villages, towns, 


7 David Leverenz, Honor Bound: Race and Shame in America (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 2012), 63. 
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city-states, armies, nations, and races...Honor can’t be separated from the social 

uses of shaming...Honor and shame are the constant, the preoccupation of 

individuals in small-scale, exclusive societies where face-to-face personal, as 

opposed to anonymous, relations are of paramount importance.” 
Paul and Silas, treated with extreme humiliation, are treated like slaves. The magistrates 
ordered that Paul and Silas be stripped of their clothing and beaten. Afterward, they are 
thrown into prison with orders given to the jailer to keep them securely. The jailer puts 
them in the innermost cell and fastens their feet in stocks. In twenty-first-century prisons 
the world over, there are reports of prisoners being beaten, sprayed with tear gas, cuffed, 
sometimes stripped of their clothing, and then placed in isolation—a prison within the 
prison. Paul and Silas, men of God, are stripped and severely beaten (Acts 16:23). 

Acts 16:25 begins with the statement “about midnight,” which alerts the reader 
that something out of the ordinary would happen. Throughout the Bible, midnight is 
depicted as a time of stillness or sleep unless there is a divine call to devotion, as in 
Psalm 119:62 when one is awakened to give God praise. Many times, scripture depicts 
midnight as a time of unexpected events such as God intruding on the sleep of the 
Egyptians when the tenth plague struck at midnight. Silas and Paul use midnight to sing 
hymns and pray to God while the prisoners listen. The prisoners’ listening is unusual. 
Rather than sleep, the other prisoners choose to listen to prayers and hymns. Silas and 
Paul are arrested, stripped of their clothes, and severely beaten. Instead of nursing their 
wounds or lamenting the unfair treatment they received at the hands of the magistrates, 
they sing hymns and pray to God. The prisoners pay attention, listen to their prayers and 
hymns, and are impressed by their love of God. The evangelists live out the gospel in 


prison with the other inmates. The other incarcerated prisoners listen to the men who so 


8 Leverenz, Honor Bound: Race and Shame in America, 60. 
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love God that they still sing hymns to God and pray despite their circumstances and 


physical pain. Transformative prison ministry extends beyond preaching, Bible study, and 
“getting folk saved.” Transformative prison ministry moves to sit with the incarcerated, 
becoming part of their environment and reality. Restorative prison ministry, which is 
transformative, moves beyond preaching to a captive audience, and moves beyond asking 
people to confess Christ and then leave only to come back in a few months. 
Transformative prison ministry addresses the criminogenic behaviors of individuals in 
prison to such a degree that their lives are no longer the same, and they are forever 
changed. 

Acts 16:26 begins with the word “suddenly,” which means unexpectedly, abruptly, 
or swiftly. In other words, there is no warning or something that would alert the men that 
something is coming. God breaks into their prayers and songs, and suddenly, verse 
twenty-six says there is an earthquake so violent that the foundation of the prison is 
shaken. The Theological Dictionary of the New Testament add this: 

The Greek word for earthquake is seimos and the root word is seio meaning a 

violent movement. It means to move and shake, and generally, in pagan societies, 

an earthquake is regarded as a bad omen. However, the Hebrew scriptures (Ex. 

19:18; 1 Kings 19:11; Psalm 68:8) are replete with depictions of earthquakes 

taking place in theophanic occurrences.” 

The foundation of the prison is shaken, the doors fling open, and everyone’s chains are 
unfastened. Most, if not all, commentaries examine this scripture and agree that God 
intervenes on behalf of God’s disciples. In his book Acts, Dr. Darrell Bock states, 
“earthquakes are not uncommon in this region, but it is the fortuitous occurrence of the 
earthquake and how the prison is shaken that is evidence of the hand of God...God is still 


°° Gerhard Kittel, Gerhard Friedrich, and Geoffrey W. Bromiley, Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1992), 1014. 
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the primary agent in these events and special providence is at work as these chains come 
loose.” 

The doors fly open, and everyone’s chains come loose. The prisoners now have an 
opportunity to flee their sentences, to flee their punishments, and to flee an unjust prison 
system. Upon hearing and seeing the results of the earthquake, the jailer assumes 
everyone escaped. He perhaps reasoned in his mind, “if the prison is shaken so violently 
such that it loosened all the chains and doors, surely this must be a sign from heaven to 
flee.” Perhaps, the jailer assumes this is the case and is in the process of taking his own 
life. He perhaps thinks that he would be more merciful to himself in his death than the 
magistrate who gave him the responsibility of the prison. As the jailer draws his sword to 
kill himself, God again intervenes. 

Theologians in the biblical commentaries contemplate Paul calling out to the 
jailer not to kill himself because all the prisoners are in place—none escaped. They 
question how Paul knows the intention of the jailer, why the jailer assumes all escaped 
from the prison, and how could he see the interior of the jail and know the other prisoners 
failed to escape? The jailer asks for lights to ascertain the truth of what Paul says 
regarding the other prisoners. Satisfied that Paul spoke the truth, the jailer throws himself 
at the feet of Paul and Silas and asks them, “what must I do to be saved?” Paul answers 
that he must believe in the Lord Jesus and be saved, which he does. Then taking the 
apostles to his home, the jailer and his entire household are saved before Paul and Silas 
baptize them. Taking scholar Fiorenza’s direction to read the scripture from the eyes of 


the oppressed, the incarcerated are delivered through the lived experience of the apostles. 


Darrell L. Bock, Acts (Ada, MI: Baker Academic, 2007), 540. 
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Conclusion 

Transformative prison ministry led by prayerful Christian evangelists, preachers, 
and teachers would be like the ministry of Paul and Silas when they share space and live 
with the incarcerated. Sharing space is not a one-size-fits-all program. However, it may 
include mentoring, round table discussions, and becoming transparent about generational 
addictions. Volunteers trained in adverse childhood experiences will identify their trauma 
and allow the incarcerated to see their wounds, see their pain, and see their praise and 
worship while they endure the death of loved ones, sickness, and lack. This type of 
ministry is transformative for the incarcerated who have, in many instances, been 
marginalized and cast to the fringes of society. 

The examination of many of the lives of the incarcerated will reveal children, 
men, and women born into families of addiction and trauma. Their lives can be traced 
parallel to what the Children’s Defense Fund named “the Cradle to Prison Pipeline,” and 
society failed to provide off-ramps for young people who meet the following criteria that 
Kaye provides: 

We know that about half a million people drop out of high school every year, and 

68% of state prisoners throughout the nation were high-school dropouts, adults 

who were frequently truant as teenagers tend to have poorer health, lower-paying 

jobs, children with behavioral problems, and an increased likelihood of 
incarceration. We know that approximately half of all inmates (some even the sole 
custodial parent) have children; we know that a disproportionate percentage of 
youth who age out of foster care end up incarcerated, or unemployed, homeless. 

And so, we come full circle right back to the profile of a majority of our state 

prisoners.°! 

Prisons house individuals who are abused, raped, molested, addicted, thrown away, and 
left to survive however they could, and most of the time, survival included crime. 


$! Judith S. Kaye, “A New Beginning for Adolescents in Our Criminal Justice System,” Fordham 
Urban Law Journal 36, no. 4 (2009): 25. 
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Transformative prison ministry training for volunteers is the cornerstone of 
metamorphosed lives for those whose paths intersect with the incarcerated. The story of 
Peter, Paul, and Silas being incarcerated and liberated is the testimony of God intervening 
in the here and now to set the captives free. In God’s process of intervening, it becomes 
apparent that God had intended for more to be affected than the individuals involved in 
the prison break. Lives are transformed because of Jesus’ church becoming incarcerated 
and exchanging their names for numbers. 

This type of transformative prison ministry gives real meaning in the context 
when those who come into the prison say to the incarcerated, “the only difference 
between you and me is that you got caught.” There is no difference between the 
incarcerated and preachers in the Philippi prison as both are caught in an unfair, 
oppressive system. A system that brands you as the other and can incarcerate and 
brutalize your body at the drop of a hat. The preachers experience the pain, agony, and 
otherness of the incarcerated. Despite their obvious pain, they keep their minds and eyes 
on God, not giving voice to their pain and suffering. God is not finished with them, and 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in Acts manifests when God’s disciples are in prison. 

However, none ask why the remaining prisoners did not escape? The prisoners 
who listened to Paul and Silas remained in the prison when they had an opportunity to 
change their circumstances. Paul and Silas’ unplanned, prison ministry had a 
transformative effect in prison. The transformation took place in the hearts and minds of 
the men who saw the church living out the gospel and being the church. The prisoners 
heard Paul and Silas praying and singing to God, and they felt the building shake. They 


saw their chains fall off, and the prison doors flew open. They felt and saw the hand and 
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intervention of God in their circumstances. Nevertheless, they did not immediately jump 
up and run out to bask in their newfound freedom for no one to see or hear from them 
again. 

The changed behavior of people who, under normal circumstances, would more 
than likely have taken their first chance to escape is evidence of transformation in the 
hearts and minds of the incarcerated and restorative justice prison ministry. God wills for 
persons to set captives free, not only physically but spiritually. Transformation happens in 
the lives of the incarcerated in prison at Philippi. Transformation is more than 
memorizing scriptures or having individuals come to the prayer line. Transformation 
means lives and behaviors changing in the here and now. Rodney Stark argues that 
Christianity promised and made a difference in the lives of first-century believers. He 
posits that: 

The power of Christianity lay not in its promise of otherworldly Compensation for 

suffering in this life, as has so often been proposed. No, the crucial change that 

took place in the third century was the rapidly spreading awareness of a faith that 
delivered potent antidotes to life’s miseries Here and now! The truly revolutionary 
aspect of Christianity lay in moral imperatives such as “Love ones’ neighbor as 
oneself” ...““When you did it to the least of my brethren, you did it to me.” These 
were not just slogans. Members did nurse the sick, even during epidemics, they 

did support orphans, widows, the elderly, and the poor, they did concern 

themselves with a lot of slaves. In short, Christians created a miniature welfare 

state in an empire which lacked social services.” 
The Holy Spirit organized and implemented the disciples’ unintentional, unplanned, 
transformative prison ministry in Philippi. Paul, Timothy, Luke, and Silas in Philippi 
resulted from the Holy Spirit preventing them from speaking in Asia and subsequently 


being drawn to Macedonia. They not only took the gospel to Europe, but they were going 


to the captives. Their presence in a city where the Jewish population was minimal led 


® Rodney Stark, Cities of God: The Real Story of How Christianity Became an Urban Movement 
and Conquered Rome (San Francisco, CA: HarperSanFrancisco, 2006), 30. 
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them to the river, where they met Lydia. Lydia’s conversion and the baptism of her entire 
household gave the church a building from which to operate and draw other converts to a 
place of teaching, fellowship, and encouragement. The Holy Spirit is at work as Jesus 
once told his followers, “My Father is always at work” (Jn. 5:17). 

The slave girl with the spirit of fortune-telling persists in following the men of 
God for many days, shouting these men are slaves of the Most High God. What prompts 
her to engage in shouting, following, and engaging in this behavior for “many days’? 
What prompts her to become such an annoyance to Paul that he takes some action? The 
scriptures are silent, but the Holy Spirit is evident in prompting this slave girl to annoy 
Paul until the Holy Spirit sets her free. The Holy Spirit sets the girl free from the 
obligation of being the conduit between the living and the unknown and between the 
living and the demonic. The Holy Spirit sets the girl free in the name of Jesus, whose 
name being invoked in the lives of the non-believers is never the end of the ordeal. This 
slave girl now has a place to go to find out about this Jesus who sets her free from the 
spirit that dominated her life and provided her owners with a substantial income. Her 
freedom became the reason for Paul and Silas’ incarceration, and their prison ministry 
came with a high cost, which symbolizes the restorative prison ministry that God called 
God’s church to provide. 

In setting the captives free, members of the evangelistic prison ministry must 
become like the prisoners they attempt to set free, and ministry must cost the church. It is 
essential to be cognizant that the Holy Spirit and the motives of the church lead the 
members to build its ministry. The seeking and saving of Lydia and her household at the 


river, instead of finding a synagogue to preach to the saved, is emblematic of the work in 
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which the church must engage. The church must be willing to reach outside the walls of 
church buildings. This present pandemic pushes the church to find new and novel ways to 
be the church outside of the four walls of the church building. The pandemic also pushes 
the church to find new ways to provide prison ministry to the incarcerated and pushes the 
state to rethink mass incarceration and replace it with minimal incarceration in this era of 
death and dying. 

The incarceration of Paul and Silas for doing the right thing is the gospel of Jesus 
manifested in their lives. One hears the echoes of Joseph saying what is meant for evil 
God meant it for good, as the foundation of the prison is shaken, the doors fly open, the 
shackles of the prisoners fell off, the prisoners fail to run, and the jailer says, “what must 
I do to be saved.” The Holy Spirit is at work in that time and place. 

The Holy Spirit is still working in the lives of God’s people. This process of 
biblical inquiry is indebted to the Holy Spirit and the wisdom and spirituality of Dr. 
Francis. Dr. Francis was obedient to share the suggestion that led to reading, praying, 
listening, excited by the pericope from Acts 16:25-31, finally this writing. Above all 
other biblical texts, this text informs and highlights this dissertation at every level of 
ministry and theological application. 

God called preachers to creative and active jail and prison ministry many years 
before it became an actuality in their lives. Biblical scriptures speak of a plentiful harvest, 
and it is obvious that the harvest is plentiful in the prisons. However, the willing laborers 
in the church must be trained to understand the criminogenic traits and behaviors that 
contributed to individuals being incarcerated. They must also be trained to grapple with 


the criminogenic traits and behaviors as they manifest in the prison through drug use, 
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fighting, sexual activity, gambling, and stealing, to name a few. The lack of meaningful 
spiritual restorative transformation in the lives of people in the jails and prisons 
discouraged many of the willing workers that rolled up their sleeves and went to work to 
preach the good news of the gospel to the incarcerated. Some were dissuaded from the 
ministry, lacking understanding of the issues in the lives of justice-involved individuals, 
they were looking for them to be “new in Christ,” a quick return on their investment of 
time from the incarcerated. Often, in response to cajoling, inmates would respond with 
arms outstretched and voices lifted to the Lord repentant and asking for forgiveness. 
Upon returning to their housing units, their lives of drug use, sexual activity, gambling, 
and fighting remained the same. The pericope in Acts sixteen demonstrated lived-out 
ministry with the incarcerated, which changed the lives of prisoners, prison officials, and 
his family. 

Having the rich experiences of a church prison ministry leader, a state prison 
chaplain in four prisons (two men and two women) working with various congregations, 
their prison ministries through the years informed and birthed this dissertation. The 
dissertation focuses primarily on the context of Omega Baptist Church and Dayton 
Correctional Institution. The experience of Omega Baptist Church having a prison 
ministry not trained in the criminogenic behaviors and traits that affect the lives of 
justice-involved individuals is not unique. It is normative for prison ministry not to have 
the training, which can produce restorative transformation in the lives of incarcerated 
men and women. Church leaders can be trained in a restorative prison ministry that will 
address poverty, trauma, addiction, adverse childhood experiences, domestic violence, 


legislative action, and the impact these issues have on the marginalized populations who 
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may become incarcerated. As a result, the team will have the tools to address the myriad 


of issues, which the incarcerated struggle with the transformation of their lives and the 
lives of their families. 

The lives of men, women, and children called out of their religious comfort zones 
to change the paradigm of evangelism, what it means to hear from God, and how to reach 
the lost is exemplified in the next chapter as we follow the story of The Society of 
Friends, who like Paul and Silas, had their experiences up close and personal with the 
incarcerated. Their experiences left a footprint on prisons in England and the United 
States for centuries to come and provided a blueprint that parts are still being followed 
for prison ministry. It is time to examine the whole and decide where the church can 


apply the remainder to their prison ministries. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Examining the historical backdrop that led to the formation of the Religious 
Society of Friends in England and their impact on prison reform worldwide is important. 
This chapter will study the following political, spiritual, and social justice areas in which 
the Religious Society of Friends arose and began its ascendency in England, America, 
and prison reform. It will provide an overview of England’s Catholic struggle and the rise 
of the Anglican church. George Fox, credited with having made “the most original 


6 will be examined under 


contribution to the history of the religion of any Englishman, 
the light of his spiritual seeking. George Fox, whose life had a major impact on the 
emergence of the Religious Society of Friends and their footprint on prisons in England 
and America, and their contribution to prison ministry will be examined. Margaret Fell 
Fox’s experience as a “Seeker” under the tutelage of George Fox included being twice 
incarcerated, losing her property, while still championing prison ministry.“ This chapter 


will study her work as a stalwart advocate of prison reform. John Howard’s life and 


contribution to prison reform will also be surveyed. Elizabeth Fry and her legion of 


% Douglas Gwyn, Apocalypse of the Word: The Life and Message of George Fox (1624-1691) 
(Richmond, IN: Friends United Press, 1986), xiii. 
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volunteers’ impact in the prison and championing prison reform will be studied in this 
chapter. 

Most importantly, this historical examination will focus on the roots of 
present-day prison ministry as practiced by the Christian church of all denominations. 
The outgrowth of various Christian denominations cultivated by the Protestant 
Reformation resulted from the Catholic church’s power structure in Europe, and their 
persecution of anyone viewed as a heretic or any intellectual discourse contrary to 
accepted Catholicism as heresy. Persecution manifested itself in beheadings, torture, 
burnings at the stake, and imprisonment. Much like our prison ministries in America 
today that are headed and populated by individuals who have been there, either as 
inmates or family members of inmates, many of the Quakers had been incarcerated in the 
harsh penal system. The persecution of various religious sects led to an awareness of the 
conditions in prisons and the need for reform across Europe. Sadly, many American 
prison conditions regarding the imprisonment of families, and children, are like 
conditions that prompted a concerted effort by the early Quakers and other religious 
groups to respond to the need for prison reform. 

This chapter will provide an understanding of King Henry VIII, and what led to 
his break from the Catholic church. King Henry VIII was considered a staunch supporter 
of the pope and supported the Roman Catholic Church over the Protestant Reformation, 
but subsequently wrenched England away from the Roman Catholic Church in a series of 
parliamentary statutes. This chapter will examine the effect of the move away from the 


Roman Catholic Church, and the Protestant Reformation had on the spiritual life of the 
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English people. This chapter will explore the subsequent path of theological 


independence, which led to government-sponsored religion. 

The groundwork laid by the Protestant Reformation and the desires of a 
self-absorbed, self-seeking ruler laid the foundation for the growth of sects like the 
Religious Society of Friends in England in the seventeenth century. Moreover, 
understanding the beliefs of the Religious Society of Friends is paramount to 
understanding the sacrifice with which they engaged in their work in society. The 
Religious Society of Friends, as they called themselves and named “Quakers” in derision 
by their detractors, undertook to make fundamental changes in societal norms, regarding 
whom the marginalized were perceived to be and how they were treated. In as much as 
this chapter will examine the lives of the men and women that undertook reform in 
prisons, it is imperative to understand the religious beliefs that propelled the work in their 
lives. 

Their persistence and efforts in engaging their contemporaries in touching and 
sometimes transforming prisons, the lives of men, women, and children who lived on the 
margins are phenomenal. Their initial impetus for prison reform was the squalor and 
inhumane living conditions of the prisoners and the prisoners’ spiritual condition and lack 
of meaningful pursuits during incarceration were secondary to the Christian reformers. 
Due to England’s criminal justice systems’ imprisonment of debtors, entire families were 
often incarcerated together. It was quite common in English prisons for the plight of the 
incarcerated to be shared by their immediate and extended families. Ministry in those 
circumstances had to include the entire family. As members of the Friends and other sects 


6 Rufus M. Jones, The Story of George Fox (New York, NY: Macmillan and Company, 1919), 28, 
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were imprisoned, they lived with the vagaries of prison life. However, in understanding 
the growth and tenacity of the Friends, it is imperative to look back in history to 
determine how England moved from its place of ecclesiastical prominence with the pope 
to reform renegade giving rise to the Friends. This fascinating story of the English King 
who undermined the papacy is paramount to understanding the origins of sects, such as 
the Quakers. 

When Henry VIII became ruler of the English empire in 1491, he was described 
as obstinate, self-seeking, very well-read with remarkable intellectual abilities, and 
popular with the masses of people.® Henry began his reign married to Catherine of 
Aragon, his brother’s widow, and he received a special dispensation from the Church of 
Rome to marry her. During this time, King Henry stood against the reformer Luther in his 
published work in “Assertion of the Seven Sacraments,” which won him the title 
“Defender of the Faith” from Pope Leo X. Henry’s marriage to Catherine produced six 
children, only one of which survived, and her name was Mary.*” 

It was apparent to Henry that his wife would not have any more children. In his 
mind, the kingdom needed a male heir to avert a civil war. Hence, he needed a new wife. 
Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, and nephew to Catherine were unlikely to grant King 
Henry a special dispensation to divorce his aunt. King Henry set about to obtain his 
divorce by first issuing a series of edicts against the Catholic clergy, thereby lessening the 


power of the papacy in England. He forced a convocation in which the clergy 


6 Williston Walker, 4 History of the Christian Church (New York, NY: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1918), 
402. 
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acknowledged that, concerning the Church of England, the king was the “single and 


supreme Lord.” 

With his newfound power, King Henry appointed Thomas Cromwell, an avid 
Protestant, as Prime Minister, and Thomas Cranmer, the first Protestant, as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The King allowed Protestant propaganda to circulate at Court, which 
advocated the seizure of all papal-held lands, and in May 1533, Thomas Crammer held a 
court that ruled King Henry’s eighteen-year marriage to Catherine null and void.” In 
January 1533, King Henry secretly married Anne Boleyn and she gave birth to a 
daughter, Elizabeth, in September 1533. In response, Pope Clement VII issued a papal 
bull excommunicating King Henry VIII. King Henry’s strong-armed Parliament into 
passing a series of statutes striking at the purse of the Pope in the following manner: 
“forbidding any payments to Pope, only the King had the authority to nominate Bishops 
for election, all oaths of papal obedience forbidden, any Roman licensing or any symbols 
of papal authority were done away with.”” King Henry VIII’s death left his sickly son 
Edward VI in place as king to carry on his anti-papacy statutes. Not only were the final 
parcels of papal lands confiscated, but the administration of the communion cup was 
given to the laity and in 1549, the marriage of priests was made legal.’' England’s 
Protestant clergy and adherents enjoyed the anti-papal sentiments of the government not 
necessarily on religious grounds, but primarily because of the popular dislike of what 


they perceived as foreign rule. 


8 Walker, A History of the Christian Church, 403. 
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With the death of Edward VI, Queen Mary ascended to the throne of England and 


became what was known as the “Roman Reaction.””” Throughout the countryside of 
England, over 300 Protestant bishops, women, children, and disabled congregants were 
burned alive at the stake for the profession of Protestant faith, and Thomas Crammer was 
imprisoned and later martyred.’ Many more Protestants died from torture, starvation, and 
imprisonment, while large numbers of Protestants left England and found asylum on the 


continent. ”4 


Under the reign of Queen Mary, Parliament recanted every anti-papal statute 
passed under King Henry VIII but resisted restoring papal lands. Instead of Protestants 
falling at their feet to recant their beliefs, the unprecedented cruelty spurred their 
resentment and anger towards Queen Mary. When she died in 1558, steeple bells rang 
throughout London in celebration of her death. Upon hearing of her death, members of 
the House of Commons jumped to their feet and shouted, “Long Live Queen Elizabeth.” 

The nightmarish reign of “Bloody Mary” was finally over.” The laws which were 
enacted under King Henry VIII, but abolished under Queen Mary, were re-enacted. 
Queen Elizabeth, over the years of her reign, was made Supreme Governor of the Church 
of England. She slowly moved England to be a Protestant country without the bloodshed 
that preceded her sister’s attempt to undo the move away from the papacy. Queen 


Elizabeth, as Supreme Governor, fashioned the Anglican Church of England with some 


trappings of Catholicism and fundamentals of Protestantism,”’ but it was not clear as to 
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whether England was Puritan or Anglican. ’* The English populace had long held a strong 


dislike for the clergy with an extraordinarily strong strain of anticlericalism. Clerical 
corruption, ignorance, and immorality were some of the common complaints against the 
clergy. Simon Fish, “in his 1529 pamphlet ‘The Supplication of Beggars,’ criticized the 
morals of clergy who paid women (and men) to sleep with them.” It was in this social, 
political, and theological environment that the seeds of religious separatism, sects, civil 
war, and the execution of King Charles I in 1649 were borne.*° Many of the efforts to 
reform the church originated from the disgust many had with the obvious corruption of 
the church, while others were disturbed over its clear secularization. Much of the genesis 
of discontent with the church arose from disapproval of mass, purgatory, prayers to 
saints, indulgences, and pilgrimages. Many questioned the fundamental theory and 
efficacy of the sacraments due to the influence of Calvinist strident insistence of scripture 
as the only authority for church practices, while others were seeking a deeper spiritual 
relationship with God and were disappointed with the secularization of the church.*! 

It was out of this conflict and turmoil in England that the Religious Society of 
Friends emerged through the life and spiritual seeking of George Fox. Fox was born into 
a working-class family in 1624, and his family attended the Puritan church. The Puritan 


pastors preached long sermons and prayed long prayers that focused on the sinfulness of 
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humanity, hell, and brimstone. Growing up in this environment made Fox a thoughtful, 
religious, and serious young man. His impressions of his church left him feeling empty. 
His impressions were that the church had an extraordinarily little spiritual impact on 
transforming the lives of people who heard sermon after sermon every Sunday but lived 
without any manifestation of God in their lives. He hated shams and had a name for 
people who profess to believe what is preached in church but live as if they did not 
believe. 

Religious, serious, and conservative at the age of nineteen, Fox left his hometown 
in search of a new understanding of God that would satisfy his soul. In 1611, the King 
James Bible had been translated into English, and it was an exciting time for people who 
supported a total break from Catholicism and scripture-only directed worship in their 
churches. Nevertheless, George Fox wanted more from the worship and practice of his 
faith, and he searched for the “inner light” and challenged leaders to subordinate 
themselves to the “divine voice” of God and their divine revelations, visions, and 
dreams. Fox visited churches, met with priests, pastors, and men of God from the 
Anglican Church of England, the Catholic church, and Puritans, but he came away 
extremely disappointed with each encounter. He also came away convinced that the 
holiest place was not the church or temple, but the soul of man was the holiest place for 
man and God to meet.** In 1646, Fox had his defining spiritual experience which he 


describes in the following manner: 
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It suddenly seemed as though he could see through everything and understand it 
all. “The creation was opened to me,” he says. “All things were new, and all the 
creation gave another smell. “I saw the nature and virtues of things.” It was as 
though he had passed up through the flaming sword of the Cherubim and had 
come into paradise and was like Adam before he fell, who could talk face-to-face 
with God and could see the natures of all things and give them their names and 
knew only purity and peace and joy....But it soon grew clear to him that his work 
in the world was not to doctor men’s bodies, but to help them find God and to 
cure their souls and to live pure lives. “The Lord,” he says, “sent me forth to 
preach His everlasting gospel”— “to declare truth.’””®° 


This life-changing experience sent Fox on his way as a traveling preacher. As Fox 
traveled throughout England, he preached a message of humility, equality between men 
and women, abhorrence for slavery, not giving preference to wealth or disdain for 
poverty, sacraments being inward and the outward elements being not only unnecessary 
but misleading, and war as unlawful for Christians. In 1649, Fox was arrested and 
imprisoned for interrupting a Pastor’s sermon challenging him to seek the “inner light.’”*° 
Fox began telling little groups of people who had passed through experiences something 
like his own, about the living Christ who reveals his light, life, and love in the soul of 
man. Fox encountered resistance from the Protestant Reformation supporters and Puritans 
for how he and his Quakers viewed the Bible. When asked about the Bible, Fox 
responded, “God was the word, and that scripture was writings, and the Word was before 
writings were, which word did fulfill them.”*’ 

After Fox was arrested and imprisoned under the Blasphemy Act for interrupting 


a Sunday church service, not unlike the jailer moved by the power of the Holy Spirit in 


Acts 16:25-31, John Reckless, sheriff of the prison, became convinced of the truth of 
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Fox’s message, and he and his family became children of the light.** As his message 
reached many and his followers grew, this was to be the first of many times that Fox was 
arrested and placed in prison. He was soon to be given the moniker “Quaker” for his 
organization in Derby, England. As he stood before the judge, Fox told the judge “that the 
time had come for men to quake and tremble before the Lord, and the judge said, ‘So you 
are “Quakers” are you?’ and the name stuck and soon came into general use.” *’ Not only 
was this the beginning of the Religious Society of Friends being known as Quakers, but it 
was also the beginning of the association of Quakers with prison ministry and reform. His 
time spent incarcerated allowed him to think about how people in prison are to be 
transformed for Christ. Prisons and jails in England were left to the local magistrates to 
oversee, but many of them exhibited the following problematic issues: 


Debtors constituted a larger portion of the long-term inhabitants of jail than 
felons. In Newgate, England prison during the 1770s, John Howard found 
between 30 and 50 debtors, and in county jails, there were often as many debtors 
as felons... Of the 4,084 prisoners Howard counted on his tours, 2,437 were 
debtors... The incarceration of debtors resulted from a civil process. 
Imprisonment was not meant to punish a debtor but rather to secure the debtor 
until the debt was paid. Although debtors and felons were confined together, 
debtors were not felons, and the authorities were limited in their responsibility for 
and control over debtors. The jailer had little power over them. They proved an 
unruly element within the jail, resisting efforts to police their conduct. They were 
ever ready to complain of infringement of their rights as Englishmen. They often 
brought their wives and children into the prison, further contributing to the 
problem of regulating the institution. In 1776 Howard found 242 debtors in the 
Fleet, along with 475 wives and children. In theory, the creditor was supposed to 
provide subsistence to the debtor, but this did not always occur. In some counties, 
debtors were offered food, but in many instances, debtors had to provide for 
themselves and their families.” 
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Debtors presented a money economy for the jailers, and they rented space from the jailer, 
purchased his food or beer, and sold goods and services to the others who were confined. 
With so many families caught in the prison system, sickness and abuse were rife 
throughout. The prisons were self-supporting, sustaining themselves on the fines and 
payments of their customers. Some prisoners were permitted to work while others could 
beg to support themselves. Felons, debtors, families, women, and children were housed 
together, and many sold sexual favors for living commodities.”' These were the 
conditions Fox encountered as he became a frequent occupant in some of the worst 
prisons and jails throughout England. He wrote letters decrying the lumping together of 
juveniles, hardened criminals, and women all in the same cells. Fox also pleaded for a 
change in the law that sentenced criminals to death for small crimes and petty offenses. 
He was especially touched by the plight of a woman to be executed for stealing. Due to 
his agitation, she was saved from being executed and became a follower of “the children 
of the light.”” 

Upon his release from prison, Fox continued his impromptu itinerant preaching in 
churches around the countryside of England. In his travels, Fox endured hunger, exposure 
to the elements, and ridicule. His messages were often met with clubs, beatings, and 
curses, but he persisted. Fox wrote in his journal of one instance in Yorkshire: “The 
people ran upon me and knocked me sorely with their staves, threw clods and stones at 
me and abused me much; the priest also, being in a great rage, laid violent hands on me 


himself.” As he persisted, his Society of Friends grew. By 1661 there were more than 
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4200 Quakers in English prisons, the organization had grown and spread to London, 
Bristol, Norwich, and provided missionaries to Asia, Africa, and the West Indie Islands. 
The upper-class English society also fell under the sway of the Society of Friends.” 

In 1652, Margaret Fell, wife to banker Thomas Fell, became an ardent follower of 
the Religious Society of Friends. Her home in Swarthmore became the headquarters for 
Fox’s preachers, while his followers continued to be imprisoned. About 400 of his 
followers met their deaths in prison, and many were ruined financially by hefty fines 
imposed upon them by their incarceration.” The full weight of the English government 
was imposed against the Religious Society of Friends, as they sought to stem the growth 
of any religious group outside of the Anglican Church of England and Puritans. The 
Quakers were constantly monitored and imprisoned. 

Margaret Fell was arrested in 1664 for refusing to take an oath of allegiance to the 
King and allowing Quaker meetings in her home. She was sentenced to life imprisonment 
and forfeiture of her property. She remained in prison until 1668 and subsequently 
married Fox in 1669 after the death of her husband and was viewed by many as the 
mother of Quakerism.”° Her time in prison was spent writing religious pamphlets and 
epistles. Her most famous epistle written in support of women preachers entitled 
“Women’s Speaking Justified” became one of the leading scripture-based texts on 
women’s religious leadership in the seventeenth century.’’ Margaret wrote letters to 


judges regarding the inhumane conditions of Lancaster prison and appearing before a 
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judge again spoke of the horrible environment under which prisoners were forced to live. 
Once released from prison, she traveled to England’s prisons, providing for “sufferers” 


t.°> Margaret Fox outlived her husband. But 


who were incarcerated and in need of suppor 
continued to agitate for the end of capital punishment and improved conditions in 
England’s prisons. After her husband’s death, she maintained and increased her support 
with material substances for incarcerated Friends, imprisoned debtors, the families 
imprisoned with them, degraded women, as well as individuals incarcerated under 
penalty of death.” 

The Religious Society of Friends distinguished itself from other Christian 
denominations by opposing slavery, White supremacy, supporting the equality of women, 
and believed the poor deserved support by making assistance for the poor and prison 
reform a central part of their ministry focus.'”’ Certainly, England’s oppression and 
incarceration of the Friends gave them first-hand knowledge of the country’s prisons and 
what changes were needed, and this was a driving force behind their agitation for reform. 
However, they were not the first or only voices crying for prison reform. 

As early as 1777, in his major work “The State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales,” John Howard insisted not only on reforming the humanitarian aspect of the 
prisons, but strongly contended on the importance of religious services and education in 
prisons. He writes that “A Chaplain is necessary here in every view. To reform prisoners, 


or to make them better as to their morals, should always be the leading — view in every 
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house of correction, and their earnings should only be a secondary object. As rational and 
immortal beings we owe this to them.”!”! 

Howard was deeply religious and intensely Protestant. Howard was Calvinist in 
his theology, and he considered the obeisance paid to the rich and the homage to the pope 
to be sacrilegious. As he traveled throughout Europe, he wrote in his journal, “How is 
religion debased into show and ceremony here in Italy! What curtseys, bowing and 
ceremonies I have seen to the bowing of music here in Turin.” '? Howard was to 
eventually travel the length and breadth of Europe, visiting European prisons and making 
various recommendations for reforms that many times were met with derision or stony 
silence. On January 20, 1790, Howard succumbed to an illness while inspecting naval 
and military hospitals in parts of Russia, and on his sickbed, he died as he lived praising 
God. A monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral was erected in his honor and part of the tribute 
to him reads: 

Our national prisons and hospitals improved upon the suggestions of his wisdom, 

bear testimony to the solidity of his judgment, and to the estimation in which he 

was held. In every part of the civilized world, which he traversed to reduce the 
sum of human misery; from the throne to the dungeon his name was mentioned 
with respect, gratitude, and admiration.'® 

The life, work, and writings of John Howard laid the foundation for prison reform in 


England. The Religious Society of Friends, George and Margaret Fox, William Penn, and 


Elizabeth Fry each picked up the reformist mantle in their respective areas to improve the 
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conditions of prisons. Elizabeth Fry was referred to as “The More Than Female 
Howard!”!™ 

Fry was born into an upper-class English family whose money opened doors to all 
of England’s upper-class society affairs. Her mother was the granddaughter of the man 
known as the great Quaker apologist, Robert Barclay. At the age of seventeen, she 
attended a meeting of the Friends, where an American Friend came to pay what was 
known as a religious visit. He had such an effect upon Elizabeth that she met with him 
the next day and spent several hours conversing with him on religious matters.'” Not 
long after, Fry decided to live the life of a Quaker as she believed it should be lived. Not 
only did she lay aside everything she considered detrimental to living the simple studious 
life, but she also gathered together nearly seventy children of poor means and began a 
Sunday school class with them.'®° In 1800, she became the wife of banker John Fry and 
moved to his large home in London, where it became the gathering place of Friends from 
all over England.'®’ She continued her work with children and the poor and became 
known as an effective speaker in the Friends meetings. The equality of the sexes was a 
lived-out religious concept in the Friends community, and members of the Friends were 
accepting of Elizabeth Fry’s knowledge of the scriptures and preaching as a minister in 
their midst.'°* Her ministry to female prisoners began in 1813 when she was informed by 
Friends visiting men soon to be executed at Newgate Prison of the wretched condition of 


women incarcerated at the prison. 
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Fry petitioned the governor for permission to visit the prison. The governor’s 


response was to attempt to dissuade her from going, but if she insisted, he advised her to 


be extremely careful of her personals and not to take her purse or watch.'” 


Of course, she 
was not deterred or discouraged. Fry assured the governor that she had the protection of 
the Holy Spirit in her outreach to the women at Newgate Prison. Taking another female 
Friend with her, she was appalled at the conditions that the women and their children 
were living under at Newgate. Render describes it in the following manner: 
Approximately three hundred women and mostly their children were kept in a 
quadrangle known as the untried portion of the prison. In the same rooms were 
women and children sleeping on floors without bedding, in rags, insufficient 
clothing, and drunkenness. Liquor was rampant as the prisoners were allowed to 
purchase liquor from an ongoing tap. The sights and smells were horrendous, 
fighting, selling sexual favors, begging, and intoxication were constant.''° 
Fry was horrified, as she later recounted, to see two women taking the clothes off a dead 
child to clothe a living child. Following her visit to Newgate, Fry set about gathering 
donations of clothing for the women and children, straw for bedding, and material to sew 
so that women prisoners could make additional clothing and thereby earn money without 
begging or selling sexual favors. Not only did she institute Bible study in the prison, but 
she began campaigning for funds and books to begin a school for the children in Newgate 
Prison. Despite her personal struggles, she traveled and lectured against capital 
punishment and the need for reform in prison conditions.'' In the face of opposition to a 


school in the prison from many of her male colleagues, Fry formed the Association for 


the Improvement of the Female Prisoners at Newgate. Fry enlisted eleven Quaker women 
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who set out the following objectives and pledges to women at Newgate Prison: to visit 
the women regularly, to teach them the Bible, to provide clothing for them, to provide 
funding for vocational materials, and to provide a female matron and female guards at the 
prison.'!* Her work was so monumental and transformative that in 1818 she became the 
first woman asked to testify at the House of Commons on prisons. Not only was her work 
influential in England, but in 1827, Fry wrote “Observations of the Visiting, 
Superintendent, and Government of Female Prisoners,” which consisted of a lifetime of 
observations and had a major impact on prison reform in America. '” 

Prison reform in America, while influenced by agitation and reforms in England, 
was not slow to engage the voices of the American Friends community in provocative 
thought and conversation regarding prison reform. In 1787, an international organization 
named the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons (PSAMPP) 
was crafted in Philadelphia with its theology birthed in Quakerism and sought to focus 
and place emphasis on the following areas of prison reform: “Improve egregious 
conditions, including overcrowding and indiscriminate mixing of inmates without regard 
to age, sex, or crime. PSAMPP members, all of them male and a third of them Quaker, 
monitored prison conditions and actively engaged in reforming individual inmates 
through prison visiting.”''* In 1823, Philadelphia Quaker Mary Wistar, along with her 
husband, wealthy PSAMPP leader Thomas Wistar, entered Arch Street Prison, the city’s 


jail, with two female Friends and began providing encouragement and Bible study to 
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imprisoned women. In that same year, Mary Wistar formed the Female Prison 


Association of Friends in Philadelphia (FPAFP), which was modeled upon Fry’s British 
Ladies’ Society and affiliated with the PSAMPP.'!° 

Historians of American prison reform have presented detailed accounts of 
Philadelphia’s role in the development of prison architecture and penology. In 1790, the 
Walnut Street Jail was renovated to separate categories of prisoners by providing solitary 
confinement with labor for the worst offenders. The Walnut Street Jail became a state 
facility where overcrowded conditions led to its closure and the opening of Eastern State 
Penitentiary in 1829.''° This allowed the PSAMPP to prove its theories regarding penal 
reform with punishment by requiring separate solitary confinement with hard labor, 
requiring the Bible as the only book available, and giving religious instruction through 
visits from ministers. Strict silence was always maintained, skilled and unskilled laborers 
worked in silence beating hemp and picking moss. The Quaker idea of all humanity 
having an inner light by which, through solitude, they may grow closer to God fueled the 
practice of silence and solitary confinement, which sought to avert inmates from learning 
criminal behavior from each other and engaging in worse criminal activity. Even the 
word penitentiary, which was subsequently used to describe places of incarceration, was 
borrowed from the religious concept of being penitent.'!’ 

Eastern State Penitentiary became the national and international model and the 
issue of contention for prison buildings, reform, and punishment. In the Quaker Journal, 


solitary confinement was defended by stating that inmates are separated from each other 
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but allowed to visit with as many respectable persons as would not interfere with the 
orderly operation of the prison.''® Eastern State Penitentiary was on constant display to 
visitors interested in penal construction and penal reform, as well as the just plain curious 
from other parts of the world. The American experiment in prison reform moved from 
punishment only to prevention of future transgressions. This was achieved by preventing 
inmates’ from associating in future criminal activity by confining them in separate cells 
throughout their sentences. This Pennsylvania system became the subject of international 
debate, centered mostly on the effects of solitary confinement. Roberts notes that: 


Prison reformers from America and Europe who visited the Pennsylvania-style 
“penitentiaries” had mixed reactions as to their efficacy. The parliamentary 
visitor, Sir William Crawford and his French counterpart, Gustav de Beaumont, 
reported favorably on the Pennsylvania System, thus contributing to its adoption 
throughout Europe. The English author Charles Dickens felt differently, however, 
after visiting Eastern Penitentiary...he reported it was run “on the principle of 
hopeless, strict and unrelaxed solitary confinement...a most dreadful, fearful 
place.'"” 


The construction of the Eastern State Penitentiary was heavily influenced by the Quaker 
theology of the inner light of the individual and their need for solitude and relief from 
distractions so they may hear from God more clearly and transform their heart. Muriel 


Schmid writes that: 


Based on absolute solitary confinement, the Eastern State Penitentiary was to be 
the ideal prison, where each inmate would be held in a monastic cell with access 
to its adjacent yard. To this end, the architecture and operation of the prison had to 
be carefully thought out: The pipes would have to be built outside the cells to 
avoid any communication between inmates. Wardens were to wear socks over 
their shoes in order not to make any noise while walking down the corridors. The 
wheels of the food carts were covered with leather straps. Each prisoner would 
have access to his or her yard at different times, and so on. Thus, the broader goal 
of solitary confinement was to create an atmosphere of silence, solitude, 
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meditation, and complete isolation. Construction of the prison was completed for 
$780,000. It was the most expensive building of its day.'”° 


The cells were left bare, and any furniture was strictly utilitarian. Prisoners were kept 
from public view and carefully hidden in their cells. Confined to their cells, inmates were 
to face their crimes, ponder the consequences, and repent. The inmates were supposed to 
meditate in solitude, utilizing their time to self-reflect, and the expectation was that 
prisoners would recognize their guilt and seek the forgiveness of God, thereby being 
transformed, or converted.'*! They were led to see that the law had failed to eliminate 
crime or change their hearts. Through visits of ministers and Bible study, they learned to 
rely only on God’s grace to find peace of mind. Each cell at Eastern State Penitentiary 
was equipped with a skylight, named “the eye of God.” This feature of the cells’ 
architecture was decided upon as a practical way to let air and light come into the small 
space, and as a constant reminder to prisoners that the eye of God was watching them. 
The prisoners were constantly facing God and facing the question of God’s existence and 
power. Total solitude before God was designed to effect a transformation of the criminal’s 
moral sensibilities.'!** The architecture of the outside of the prison was heavily 
over-priced and gothic in style. According to Dr. Muriel Schmid, the design is intended to 
send a message to the public. She writes that: 
One aspect of the Eastern State Penitentiary’s architectural design was the 
imposing gothic style of its outside walls, doors, and towers (reminiscent of 
medieval castles), intended to dissuade free citizens from committing crime and 
reform wrongdoers, they were also tangible symbols calculated to remind free 


citizens what might befall them should they break the law. The exterior design, 
therefore, had a psychological as well as physical function: to deter the potential 
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criminal. Even though the cost of the outside of the building was judged too high, 
the architect, John Haviland, insisted on his original design, which used a heavy, 
old gothic style (in contrast to his previous designs). Most of the exterior design 
was intended for the unique purpose of scaring the viewer and served no 
utilitarian function in housing or rehabilitating the prisoners... The individual who 
disturbs society is put aside. But in addition, the external aspect of the architecture 
of the Eastern State Penitentiary seems implicitly to remind good citizens of their 
duties toward society and their fellow human beings. The building embodies the 
law and its call to obedience.!” 


Quakers perceived themselves as living out the gospel of Jesus in their social justice 
focus on reforming how human beings were treated in prison. Their spiritual connection 
to the inner light, humility, and solitude provided the path to a closer relationship with 
God. In case after case, as seen with George Fox, Margaret Fox, Elizabeth Fry, and 
countless other Quaker prison reformers, they always attended to the physical needs of 
the inmates first before trying to convert and attend to their spiritual condition. 
Unfortunately, history has not been kind to the methods or intentions of the first prison 
reformers. Dr. Roberts, in his examination of the American prison reform, provides the 
following insight: 
The well-intentioned Quakers believed that common criminals could benefit from 
the same manner of incarceration as they themselves had suffered during the 
English persecutions of the seventeenth century. For the community of Quakers, 
imprisonment helped kindle the “inner light” of their convictions of God’s saving 
grace. For many of the criminals in the Pennsylvania Prison system, incarceration 
was not a saving grace but a form of mental torture. Isolated from human 
companionship, the inner light was replaced by the fires of madness. The 
benevolent effort at prison reform became a form of punishment itself. Solitude 
was the most terrible penalty, short of death that a society could inflict.'” 
The modern American prison system has vestiges of the Pennsylvania prison system in 
the form of segregation, and supermax prisons which rely on isolation to change the 
behavior of incarcerated individuals. 
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Conclusion 
Despite all the opposition to their principled optimism in bringing the gospel to 
bear upon social issues, the Religious Society of Friends did have a lasting impact on 
individual prisoners who were incarcerated in England and America. There were never 
any documented data-driven studies to determine the impact on prison recidivism. 
However, the ministry of the Friends had a lasting impact on Christian prison ministry in 
America and throughout the world. Christian prison ministry has been forever influenced 
by the sincere seeking of the inner light and grace of God that propelled the Friends to 
empathize, and then work to change the plight of the incarcerated in England and 
America. The women visitors to the prisons were intentional in attending to the physical 
needs of the incarcerated women first. Judith Scheffler notes that: 
Beyond their primary focus upon the spiritual condition of imprisoned women 
they visited, the Philadelphia women seriously considered their practical needs. 
Their 1845 history describes the importance they placed upon helping inmates 
become literate so they could “read the Bible for themselves,” but also to deter 
crime, “Ignorance being a promoter of idleness, and idleness often the parent of 
crime.” Humane supervision by their own sex; sanitary, disease-free conditions; 
job training in a facility for released women—on all issues the Philadelphia 
women often acted more practically than did the men of the PSAMPP, while 
observing the Society’s core mission to aid prisoners. Although they obeyed their 
own “female” standards of principled conduct and, above all, religious codes, they 
did not allow restrictions imposed by theoretical arguments about prison reform 
and management to restrict their actions on behalf of women. Those actions, 
however, were at times impeded by the inertia or conservatism of the Society, 
which did not always share the women’s view of priorities or procedures. '”° 


Elizabeth Fry was extremely successful in galvanizing local upper-class women in 


making prison ministry to incarcerated women trendy, and she was even given the right 


'°3 Scheffler, “Wise as Serpents and Harmless as Doves,” 311. 
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to issue tickets for her scripture readings to the women at Newgate prison.'*° Dr. Scheffler 
notes that: 
Fry’s work at Newgate offered an international model of the power of collective 
action by women volunteers on behalf of women prisoners. Through 
correspondence and visits to prisons throughout Europe, she succeeded in 
advancing interest in reforms for female prisoners by mentoring like-minded 
women who served in their own locations.'”’ 
The idea of prison reform was primary in the mind of Margaret Fox. Her own 
experiences as a prisoner had a major impact on her focus on the transformation of the 
lives of prisoners. In all her work, on behalf of the incarcerated women and their children, 
there seemed to be a sense of the incarcerated being objectified evidenced by her selling 
tickets to her readings in prison. There is always a danger of objectification on the part of 
volunteers in any serving ministry, as objectification can easily be an undercurrent in 
prison ministry in contemporary prisons. The early reformers were challenged with 
providing ministry to entire incarcerated families. The issue of families being routinely 
incarcerated together has been more a feature of the American system of chattel slavery 
than the American criminal justice system until the war on drugs began over fifty years 
ago. However, looking closer at the system of mass incarceration, we find immediate, 
extended, and generational families incarcerated at various times and often together. 
Twenty-first-century transformative prison ministry should be challenged with 
providing transformative prison ministry to entire families. The model of Elizabeth Fry in 


providing education to the children of the incarcerated should not be lost to the centuries. 


The transformative prison ministry can be collaborative, reaching out to work with other 


'6 Robert A. Cooper, “Jeremy Bentham, Elizabeth Fry, and English Prison Reform,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas 42, no. 4 (1981): 688. 
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ministries such as prison fellowship, which has designed programs specifically for 


children. The church can train congregants in a transformative prison ministry that is 
holistic in its reach to the family of the incarcerated. The perceptions of Quakers and their 
understanding of the gospel viewed social justice as an issue of Christian conversion. 
However, the ideas and concepts of Christian conversion were focused on the 
incarcerated and not the jailers or legislators who allowed the inhumane conditions to 
exist in the prisons. Transformative prison ministry as demonstrated in Acts 16:25-31 is 
not only needed to reach the incarcerated, but also imperative to reach and transform the 
lives of corrections’ employees and their families who believe they are doing just fine, if 


they have not broken any criminal laws and found themselves incarcerated. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter examines the theological foundation that will provide a doctrinal 
ramp for a transformative twenty-first century prison ministry. The underpinning of this 
chapter rests upon the nature of God, which argues God’s nature is just and righteous. 
This model for a transformative twenty-first century prison ministry will radically affect 
the lives of men and women serving substantial years in prison, and the lives of returning 
citizens. Prison ministry has been disparaged and minimized as less essential than 
conventional evangelical church ministry. Associate Ministers have been known to turn 
down invitations to preach in prison because their perception of prison ministry is that it 
is only for certain individuals in the church. Rev. Dr. Harold Dean Trulear, Director of the 
Healing Communities Prison Ministry and Prisoner Reentry Project of the Philadelphia 
Leadership Foundation raises questions in the introduction of his book, writing that: 

We contend that congregations should treat prison ministry and incarceration the 

same way they do ministry to the sick and hospitalization. When a church 

member is ill, certain members of the congregation, such as deacons and the like, 
may be assigned to visit—but the caregiving function does not rest solely with 

“specialized ministries.” Rather, the whole church springs into action—visiting 

the sick, looking after the family, providing rides to the hospital, preparing 

meals-offering whatever the individual and family need in its season of distress. 

Why shouldn’t the church respond similarly when a person is arrested or 

incarcerated? Why should ministry to these individuals and their families (if it 

occurs at all) be confined to a small group of “prison ministry” people in a 


congregation? What if the whole congregation saw its role as providing ministry 
and support for the 
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incarcerated and their families as they do the sick and their kin? After all, Jesus 
included the sick and imprisoned in the same list in Matthew 25.'* 


Imagine the impact the church would have on families if the whole church prison 
ministry appeared in court with the individual from the arraignment to sentencing. 
Implementation of Dr. Tulear’s model of the church prison ministry would not stop at the 
prison gates, but would continue into the prison with the incarcerated, sending letters and 
scriptures of encouragement, and bringing the entire church worship service into the 
prison. The words in Micah 6:8 to do justice, love kindness and walk humbly with God 
become alive as the church strives to apply this in the lives of justice-involved 
individuals. 

This chapter argues that Liberation Theology and restorative justice, while they 
may be recent concepts on twentieth century academic and theological landscapes, they 
are concepts that are fundamental to the Judeo-Christian religion. Release of the captives 
is a theme found in Old and New Testament scriptures (Isaiah 61:1, Luke 4:18), which 
this chapter contends is a physical, economic, and spiritual release of the captives. This is 
the type of release only the church can bring to captives. This is the release necessary for 
the transformation of individuals involved in the justice system. This chapter claims that 
economic, social, judicial, and political justice are concepts found throughout the Old and 
New Testaments, which are central to the nature of God. 

The liberation of the oppressed is foundational to the theological understanding of 
justice and righteousness in Judeo-Christian theology. This chapter provides a theological 
lens of God as a God of justice. The teachings of Jesus and theologians such as Gustavo 


Gutierrez, Walter Brueggemann, Howard Thurman, Abraham J. Heschel, Martin Luther 


8 W. Wilson Goode Sr., Charles E. Lewis Jr., and Harold Dean Trulear, Ministry with Prisoners 
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King, Jr., James Cone, Timothy Keller, and Kelly Brown Douglas inform this chapter. 


Undoubtedly, liberation, Black liberation, womanist, and feminist theologians would all 
agree their viewpoints are based on the premise that God is a God of justice. Five areas of 
injustice exist in the world which God utilizes to expose God’s justice nature in the Bible. 
The first area lies in the unfair dissemination of goods and essential services that a small 
minority of rich oligarchs wields. They create and perpetuate oppressive political, 
economic, judicial, and educational systems that create an ever-widening gap between the 
nations that have and the have nots. The second area is the widespread oppression of 
women, children, the elderly, and those dependent upon the care provided by women and 
health care systems. The third area is the ongoing oppression, repression, and suppression 
of ethnic groups, races, religions, and hues not of those in the dominant social group. The 
fourth area is the obscene, unjust destruction, exploitation of environmental, zoological, 
and ecological habitats. Finally, the fifth area involves the ongoing military and systemic 
injustices fostered by armies around the world.!”’ 

This chapter concentrates primarily on the unfair dissemination of goods and 
essential services, as it affects people involved in the justice system. One sees God’s 
stand against human oppression in God’s call to Moses and the subsequent release of the 
captives in Egypt. Thomas Aquinas noted that justice by its very nature is “social since it 
is defined by egalitarian relations towards others.’’'*° Having gratitude to God may foster 
the desire to live in and maintain a just society. However, theologian Alan Suggate posits 


that from the Jewish and Christian perspectives, the system of human justice can work 


° Matthew Lamb, “Liberation Theology and Social Justice,” Process Studies 14, no. 2 (Summer 
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only if it is seen as a reflection of God’s justice. It can be sustained only by the energy of 
gratitude to God and as a response to his generous purpose in his dealings with 
humankind.”"*! 

The exodus of Israel from Egyptian captivity is God’s megaphone to the world 
regarding God’s unrelenting concern for the enslaved, oppressed, and the poor. God’s 
instructions to Moses to have the people ask their Egyptian neighbors for objects of silver 
and gold as they departed Egypt demonstrates God’s concern for the economic plight of 
newly freed Israel (Ex. 11:2). It is not a theological leap to suppose that the God of justice 
and righteousness has just as much concern for people exiting prison with little or no 
skills, housing options, or economic futures as God had for the Jews leaving Egypt with 
nothing and ensuring their bags were not empty. 

God’s refusal to enact the death penalty on murderous Cain or Moses 
demonstrates God’s forgiveness and redemption for even the most heinous of acts. God’s 
Exodus and Deuteronomic contexts and the continual call on the prophets to speak truth 
to power display God’s heart. The birth of Jesus along with Jesus’ pivotal sermon 
proclaiming the good news for the poor, freedom for the prisoners, and the oppressed 
reveal the compassion of God for the least of God’s children (Lk. 4:18). Jesus’ sermon 
rang and continues to ring in the hearts of oppressed and incarcerated folk through the 
ages. Transformative prison ministry speaks not only to spiritual liberation but also 
speaks to liberation from mass incarceration that tightens its grip and sends generations 


through the same pipeline that is rusty with the sweat and tears of previous generations. It 


'3! James D. G. Dunn and Alan M. Suggate, The Justice of God: A Fresh Look at the Old Doctrine 
of Justification by Faith (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1993), 36. 
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speaks to those caught in the clutches of mind-numbing poverty, sub-standard education, 
medical biases, and nonexistent mental health care. 

The belief that Yahweh — the God of Israel — devised a just social and economic 
structure persisted in the Hebrew midrash through the centuries. This chapter intends to 
identify and examine the theological perspective of justice and righteousness in Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, and throughout the Bible. The persistent call for justice and righteousness 
in the Bible gave birth to innovative social and theological movements such as the Social 
Gospel Movement, Civil Rights Movement, Liberation Theology, Black Liberation 
Theology, Feminist Theology, and Womanist Theology in academia, the Church, and 
society. These theologies of liberation, founded upon scripture, call the church to develop 
a transformative and restorative prison ministry. Contrary to what many conservative 
evangelical Christian leaders believe, Walter Brueggemann suggests that the view of 
various preachers and politicians that God is uninvolved in the politics of nation-states is 
arrogant and misguided. He advances the following: 

The great temptation of modern national states is to imagine independent 

autonomy without answering to anyone...But arrogant national states, all the way 

back to ancient Egypt and ancient Babylon, have assumed the same. The faith of 
ancient Israel, especially voiced in prophetic oracles, asserts that there are 

God-given, God-enforced limits and lines of accountability that curb and chasten 

raw power...Could it possibly be that South African apartheid reached its limit 

because such brutality was beyond the limit of God?’ 
This chapter concurs with the brilliance of theologian Brueggemann, that justice is 
intrinsic to God, and the retributive criminal justice system is an anathema to God. The 
transformative prison ministry must stand on the command of Jesus when he said, “Go 
therefore and make disciples of all nations” (Matt. 28:19). Christians will find it difficult 


'32 Walter Brueggemann, An Unsettling God: The Heart of the Hebrew Bible (Minneapolis, MN: 
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to fulfill that command in the lives of the incarcerated by visiting prisons once a month 


asking inmates to give their lives to Christ and having very little understanding of the 
lives of the incarcerated. This chapter provides an overview of the just society that God 
called Israel to build, and God called Israel to live. As displayed in the voice of the 
prophets, God’s disappointment with Israel will follow the thread to the birth of Jesus. 
This chapter also discusses the oppression of the early church, the conversion of 
Constantine, and the subsequent straying away from justice as the church obtained power 
and prestige. This chapter discusses the strident voices of theologian David Walker and 
abolitionists challenging the church to return to the God of justice. It will also examine 
instances where the biblical call of justice compelled individuals to an ideology and 
movement that cost them their lives. Indeed, a religion that has a sacrificial savior will 
call and compel believers to make the ultimate sacrifice. God has a theological theme, 
ideology, and movement that will inform churches seeking to build transformative prison 
ministry as this chapter will reveal. 

Not only did the liberation of Israel from slavery exemplify the justice of God, but 
the covenant codes in Exodus and Deuteronomy placed guardrails around the society 
against the exploitation and oppression of the vulnerable in society. Groups considered 
more susceptible to exploitation were the poor, widows, orphans, and immigrants — legal 
oppression and laws affecting the judicial, social, and economic status of the poor came 
under the concern and protection of God. The holiness codes and Deuteronomic covenant 
affected new loosely forming nation-states of Israel and their relationship to the God of 


justice encompassed every area of their lives. The same laws that outlined worship 
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practices also provided instructions concerning the administration of a justice system in 
Israel. The law cautioned the people in appointing judges, stating: 
You shall appoint judges and officials throughout your tribes, in all your towns 
that the Lorp your God is giving you, and they shall render just decisions for the 
people. You must not distort justice; you must not show partiality; and you must 
not accept bribes, for a bribe blinds the eyes of the wise and subverts the cause of 
those who are in the right. Justice, and only justice, you shall pursue, so that you 
may live and occupy the land that the Lorp your God is giving you (Dt. 
16:18-20). 
God stood against the inherent favorable bias many have towards individuals with the 
means to purchase a favorable outcome. The habitual partiality to the rich and the 
powerlessness of the poor permeate the justice system in America. Michelle Alexander 
documented a drug bust in Tulia, Texas, where police arrested approximately fifteen 
percent of the town’s Black population on the false testimony of the sheriff’s paid 
informant. If not for the NAACP’s legal defense fund, the charges against those arrested 
would have prevailed.'*? The administration of justice in Deuteronomy extended to 
witnesses, trials, and those who accuse an individual of committing a crime must be 
confronted with more than one witness at trial. The law stated: 
A single witness shall not suffice to convict a person of any crime or wrongdoing 
in connection with any offense that may be committed. Only on the evidence of 
two or three witnesses shall a charge be sustained. If a malicious witness comes 
forward to accuse someone of wrongdoing, then both parties to the dispute shall 
appear before the Lorn, before the priests and the judges who are in office in 
those days, and the judges shall make a thorough inquiry. If the witness is a false 
witness, having testified falsely against another, then you shall do to the false 
witness just as the false witness had meant to do to the other (Dt. 19:15-21). 
Exodus chapter twenty-three speaks plainly about the pervasive influence of corruption 
and abuse that can infiltrate their justice system. Throughout the Bible, God expresses 


concern regarding the oppression of the poor. There is an ongoing justice theme 


'33 Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness 
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evidenced in verse one that speaks against spreading a false report, bearing false witness 
in a lawsuit, perverting justice due to the poor in a lawsuit, taking bribes, killing the 
innocent, oppressing a resident alien, and then providing care by allowing a day of rest 
for all on the seventh day (Ex. 23:1-12). Scholar and author Peter Vogt, noting that social 
justice issues saturate the Book of Deuteronomy, makes the following observation: 
Significantly, care of the landless and poor is established in Deuteronomy as one 
of the most important measures of the effectiveness of the people of Israel in 
living out loyalty to Yahweh and, therefore, being the people of God. Thus, social 
justice is an important expression of relationship with Yahweh, and as such has at 
its core a profound theological and spiritual foundation, rather than a secularized 
humanitarianism.'** 
Israel did not have a culture or system of imprisonment where individuals served long 
sentences. They had holding cells where individuals accused of crimes remained until 
authorities ordered punishment or release, but God’s concern with justice for the 
powerless is apparent. Vogt further claims that one of the intentions of Deuteronomy was 
to prevent debt-slavery by canceling debt at the end of seven years. He notes that: 
At the end of seven years, debts would be canceled, and there would be no need 
for the practice of debt-slavery to meet those obligations. Moreover, even if 
anyone were forced into slavery to pay off debts, he is to be released in the 
seventh year, according to the very next law in Deut. 15:12-18. More remarkably, 
they are to be provided the resources for starting over, as Deuteronomy 15 further 
calls for them to be generously provided for from the slaveholder’s fields and 
flocks (w. 13-14). Deuteronomy seeks to prevent the establishment of a 
permanent poor underclass through its laws of release.'*° 
Israel was envisioned as a society that was unique from its neighbors in its relationship 


with their God and how they lived in community with one another. Israel’s utopian model 


in Deuteronomy established an economic, social, religious, and political life aimed to 
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eliminate injustice, stigma, and the reality of poverty caused by climatic hard times and 
the vagaries of life. Vogt makes the startling observation that rather than seeing the 
widows, orphans, and immigrants as poor, Deuteronomy attempted to remove from them 
the stigma of being classified as poverty-stricken as opposed to being a separate group. 
He states in his article: 
Deuteronomy is consciously altering the understanding of what it means to be 
poor. The alien, orphan, and widow, as they are never referred to as poor in 
Deuteronomy, are not to be considered among the poor. Instead, they are simply 
to be considered people who, due to their circumstances, must be provided for in a 
different manner. According to Deuteronomy, this is not a welfare system, but is, 
rather, a normal system for the exchange of goods for those who belong to this 
group. In this respect, they are thought of as being like the Levites, who also 
owned no property and who, therefore, relied on an alternative system for 
provision.!*° 
The idea of not stigmatizing groups with labels, such as poor in ancient Israel, is a 
concept that one can easily apply to the twenty-first century incarcerated individuals, 
returning citizens, and justice-involved persons. Removing the stigma of being an 
ex-offender is the work of the church, providing the witness of transformed lives. 
Working with individuals to provide a path for them to become economically 
self-sustainable and spiritually whole members of society is the work of the church. This 
work of transforming lives should be an expected norm of the church. The total 
integration of widows, orphans, and foreigners into Israel’s society was not considered a 
worthwhile act by a few in the community but an expected norm of the entire community. 
How different might communities be if the church adopted the justice concept of 
Deuteronomy? As history bore out, it was difficult for the people of God to maintain 
adherence to God’s word. As Israel grew from a loosely knit group of tribes to a nation 


with a hierarchal structure, a ruling class, and kings moved further away from the 
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precepts of their monotheistic origins. Israel’s ruling class’s lust for power, property, 
wealth, and other gods led them to cultivate a chokehold on the livelihood of peasants, 
farmers, and subsistence workers that became progressively tighter. God of the Bible is 
concerned with justice, as evidenced by the many times the Bible speaks of justice in 
connection with how those in power treat those without power. According to the 
theologian, professor, and pastor Timothy Keller, justice is intrinsic to the nature of God. 
He states that: 
The word for “justice” is the Hebrew term mishpat. In Micah 6:8, “mishpat puts 
the emphasis on the action” ...To walk with God, then, we must do justice, out of 
merciful love. The word mishpat in its various forms occurs more than two 
hundred times in the Hebrew Old Testament. Its most basic meaning is to treat 
people equitably. So, Leviticus 24:22 warns Israel to “have the same mishpat 
[‘rule of law’] for the foreigner as the native.” ...Over and over again, mishpat 
describes taking up the care and cause of widows, orphans, immigrants, and the 
poor—those who have been called “the quartet of the vulnerable.”'*’ 
The Exodus and Deuteronomic covenants were the foundational economic, social, and 
immigration precepts upon which the eighth-century prophets relied to support their 
prophetic oracles against the oppressive behavior of their rulers. The eighth century 
prophets took the rulers to task for their oppression of the most vulnerable in society. The 
prophet Micah, who preached to the southern and northern kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
reserves his harshest rebuke for the political leaders in declaring “Listen, you heads of 
Jacob and rulers of the house of Israel! Should you not know justice? You who hate the 


good and love the evil, who tear the skin off my people, and the flesh off their bones, who 


eat the flesh of my people, flay their skin off them” (Mi. 3:1-3). 
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According to theologian Abraham Heschel, justice is more than exacting the 
correct judgment in a legal case. Justice and righteousness must go hand in hand. He 
writes that: 

Righteousness goes beyond justice. Justice is strict and exact, giving each person 

his due. Righteousness implies benevolence, kindness, generosity...justice may 

be legal, righteousness is associated with a burning compassion for the 

oppressed. ..Justice was not equal justice but a bias in favor of the poor. Justice 

always leaned toward mercy for the widows and the orphans.'** 

Heschel portrays the major prophet Isaiah as hearing God’s call for justice and having the 
compassion of God throughout the Book of Isaiah. In so many instances, one sees the 
prophet pleading with the people to accept the love and mercy of God. Consider the tenor 
and tone in the following scriptures: “Therefore, the Lord is waiting to be gracious to 
you; therefore, He exalts Himself to show mercy to you, For the Lord is a God of Justice” 
(Isa. 30:18).!°? 

Leaders ignored the prophets to the detriment of the people in Israel and Judah 
who never believed that God would allow pagans to triumph over Gods’ people. The 
prophet Jeremiah declared to the people, “For twenty-three years...the word of the Lord 
has come to me, and I have spoken persistently to you, but you have not listened.”'“° 
Despite prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah warning the people that God would surely use 
pagans to chastise God’s people, they relied upon their belief that their nationality and 
their position as God’s chosen would save them from the coming onslaught. They 


believed that due to their participation in the outward practices of worship, God would 


overlook their mistreatment of the marginalized and false worship. However, God gave 
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the prophet Isaiah these words for the people regarding God’s opinion of their worship 


when he writes: 
When you stretch out your hands, I will hide my eyes from you; even though you 
make many prayers, I will not listen; your hands are full of blood. Wash 
yourselves; make yourselves clean; remove the evil of your doings from before 
my eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do good; seek justice(mishpat), rescue the 
oppressed, defend the orphan, plead for the widow (Is. 1:15-17). 
Neither Israel nor Judah heeded the words of the prophets of God. Neither Israel nor 
Judah ever recovered from the losses and assaults of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
captivities. Nevertheless, the message of justice endured in Israel after the Babylonian 
captivity and the Hellenistic era. The prophecies of the coming Messiah, including the 
birth, ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus, gave rise to the fledgling new religion 
called the Way whose communities and adherent persons eventually called Christians. 
The good news of the gospel for Israel was that Jesus healed the sick, fed the 
hungry, preached about the kingdom of God, and reached out to the marginalized. 
However, the good news of the gospel for the world is that Jesus was born into a poor 
Jewish family as a member of a minority group — a colonized people — and reached out to 
a Samaritan woman (Jn. 4:7). Jesus announced that his judgment of the nations would 
herald his return. The judgment criteria focused on whatever the nations failed to do for 
the least of his children. This judgment focused on those who failed to exhibit justice by 
feeding the hungry, caring for the sick, clothing the naked, and visiting the prisoners who 
will be held for damnation (Mt. 25:31-46). The theology of the justice and righteousness 
of God was an equalizing message that drew women, slaves, children, lepers, blind, lame, 


outsiders like Samaritans, and the poor to Jesus. The gospel message of agape-type love 


survived the crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension of Christ. God is not only a 
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liberating influence in the lives of the people who come to God, but God is a 
transformative influence in the lives of those who come. 

According to Howard Thurman in his writing Jesus and the Disinherited, the 
gospel message is a message of love and survival as a tactic for politically powerless 
colonized Jews to have a sense of power and control in their lives. Thurman states, “The 
basic fact is that Christianity, as it was born in the mind of this Jewish teacher and 
thinker, appears as a technique of survival for the oppressed.”'*! Although, the followers 
of the Way failed to openly challenge the political power of Rome, as it impacted issues 
of justice during the early years when Christianity was viewed as a sect of Judaism.'” 
But, the early Christians defied the notion of the emperor of Rome as God and many died 
because they refused to offer a pinch of incense on an altar to the divine emperor.'* 

Despite Roman persecution, the first century Christian church attracted the 
marginalized and those on the bottom rungs of society in a highly stratified society. Early 
Christian communities had a theology of love and believed in a God who loved them 
enough to become human and die for them. Their God provided for the poor, sick, 
widows, and needy. The status afforded women and slaves in the new religion, how they 
faced death, as well as the removal of Jewish food prohibitions and circumcision attracted 
new converts.'“* The early church grew because it refused to worship the emperor or bow 


to the cult of imperial deity. The Book of Acts is replete with stories of the growth, 
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challenges, deaths in the church, and the miracles of God including opening the prison 
doors for Jesus’ disciples. The first-century church was a beacon of light to the poor, 
slaves, and marginalized of Middle Eastern society. 

Conversely, the cultural norms of Hellenistic society found their way into the 
church, and women — while still giving their lives in martyrdom for Christ — became 
relegated to minor roles in the church. Tertullian, the North African theologian, noted that 
women suffering as martyrs should not move the church to give them licenses to practice 
public ministry such as preaching and baptizing, which he strongly opposed.'*° However, 
the church continued to grow despite periods of intense oppression, until finally the 
unimaginable happened — the kingdom of God on earth as it is in heaven happened in 
their lifetime. 

In 312 C.E., Emperor Constantine reported that he had a vision of a cross in the 
sky and heard a voice telling him to fight under the banner of the cross. Constantine had 
crosses placed on the banners of his army before going to battle. After winning the battle, 
Constantine removed all legal oppression against Christians. He implemented laws and 
decrees to make Christianity the religion of the empire. After Emperor Constantine 
declared himself a Christian and head of the Christian church, the cessation of 
persecution and relief from the siege mentality permitted the bishops the opportunity to 
give voice to what they understood about Christianity.'*° As they sought to clarify what 
they believed about God, the Arian controversy arose. The Arian controversy surrounded 


the priest Arius, who taught that Christ the Son was not equal to God the father. Arius’ 
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teachings spread throughout Alexandria pitting Christians against each other in violent 
confrontations. The controversy divided the church into two opposing theological 
factions for over fifty-five years — from the time before the First Council of Nicaea in 325 
until after the First Council of Constantinople in 381 C.E.'*’ The church’s growth and 
power became tied to a theology of a Christian empire and Christian emperor. 

Nevertheless, the church profited immensely from the alliance it forged with 
Roman political and economic power.'** The political and economic power of the Holy 
Roman Church grew unabated. By the end of the fourth century, Christianity was the only 
legitimate religion in Rome by an edict, Theodosius, in 392 C.E.'” The church grew 
powerfully in Europe, and unfortunately so did the corruption in the church. In 1046 
C.E., Leo IX was appointed as pope and his major vision for reform of the church chiefly 
focused upon ceasing the selling of church offices known as Simony, so named for the 
story in Acts chapter eight referencing the magician who desired to purchase the power of 
the Holy Spirit from the Apostle Peter.'°’ The church grew in power and influence in 
society, while the gulf between the rich, the poor, and sickly peasants grew ever wider 
and more apparent.’*! 

The bright theological light in Christendom during the late 1100s C.E. was the 
conversion of wealthy merchant Peter Waldo of Lyons. His call to ministry was to follow 
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a life of poverty as he preached Christ. He had the New Testament translated from Latin 


into the vernacular. Initially, Pope Alexander III supported him as his message gave rise 
to a group called the Waldensians.'** In the case of Francesco DiBernardone — later 
known as Francis of Assisi — an illness that caused him to change his life of wealth for 
one of poverty, simplicity, and humility interrupted his life as the son of a wealthy 
businessperson. Not only did he devote himself to prayer, study, poverty, humility, and 
service for himself, but he believed the gospel of Jesus Christ called him to serve the poor 
and build up the church of Jesus Christ. '* Francis of Assisi repudiated his biological 
father and recognized only his Father in heaven. Francis embraced a life of poverty as he 
gave his money and time to serve the poor, lepers, and marginalized. As his following 
grew, he petitioned Pope Innocent III to establish an Order of Friars Minor. The 
Franciscan Movement drew thousands of converts hungry for the God of justice in the 
Bible. The Order grew into the Third Order of Saint Francis and the Order of Saint Clare, 
which were nuns committed to serving the poor and the marginalized.'™* 

The theology of justice exemplified by Peter Waldo, the Waldensians, and St. 
Francis of Assisi drew a clear theological line to the Deuteronomic Covenant and the 
gospel of Jesus Christ in their context. Their lives and evangelism also drew a sharp 
contrast between them and the extravagant lifestyles of the pope, bishops, and the 
established church. The close of the thirteenth century witnessed widespread growth and 


persecution by the church across Europe of the Waldensian Movement.'°° 
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The church ceased to be the light on the hill or in the darkness. It became a big 


business, and the dominant element in society ruling every aspect of European life during 
the medieval period from 400 C.E. to 1500 C.E. During the papacy of Pope John XXII 
from 1316 — 1334, the annual income from special taxes and other fees to the church was 
approximately a quarter of a million dollars.'°° The papacy of the fourteenth century 
rivaled any international corporation for its bureaucracy. The papacy staff in the papal 
palace consisted of over five hundred individuals and this gigantic enterprise direly 
needed new sources of income for support. Special taxes on the clergy and the sale of 
indulgences absolved the purchaser of his sins. The sale of forgiveness of sin provided 
more income to the church, as well as moved forgiveness beyond the reach of the poor. 
Indulgences also provided a means for the church to raise money for their special 
building projects and were used to curry favor with various kings.'*’ Still, for the people, 
the sale of indulgences minimized sin and turned forgiveness into just another church 
enterprise of buying and selling. The popes justified indulgences as “their authority to 
shut the gates of hell and open the door to paradise.”'** The church was ripe for reform. 
The advent of the printing press, the Black Plague, the Renaissance, and Martin 
Luther all arrived at their appointed time in history. In 1517 C.E., Martin Luther posted 
his Ninety-Five Theses on the door of the Castle Church in Wittenberg, Germany, and 


provided them to the common people in the vernacular. Martin Luther’s Ninety-Five 
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Theses announced to the world his disputation on the practice of indulgences.'*? Martin 
Luther’s major complaint against indulgences, which was referred to as the “Holy Trade,” 
was that scripture was silent and failed to support indulgences. He viewed the selling of 
forgiveness for sin as a way to minimize wrong behavior and support the people in sin, 
and it turned the people away from Christ and God’s forgiveness.'® Luther’s back to 
Bible protest against the Catholic church movement also challenged the concepts of 
“priest as a mediator, prayers for the dead, purgatory, celibacy of the priest, and the use of 
Latin in church services.’’'®' His stand against church tradition and the infallibility of the 
pope flung open the door for the Protestant Reformation. Protesting doctrines and 
ceremonies that scripture failed to support led Christendom back to the word of God, and 
“sola scripture” became the battle cry of the Protestants.'” The life nor the teachings of 
the church failed to demonstrate the justice and righteousness of God seen in the 
scriptures and heard in the cry of the prophets. But the silence of the Protestant 
Reformation regarding the absence of justice and righteousness in the church was 
deafening. 

With Christianity becoming the official religion of Rome and making its way into 
the major portions of Europe failed to alleviate the practice of slavery or mitigate the 
harsh life of serfdom. The Pauline letters never encouraged the slaves to revolt against 
their masters and or counsel their owners to free them. Paul, in his letter to Philemon, 
returned the runaway slave Onesimus to his master despite the Mosaic law forbidding the 
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return of runaway slaves to their owners. The Old Testament states, “Slaves who have 
escaped to you from their owners shall not be given back to them. They shall reside with 
you, in your midst, in any place they choose in any one of your towns, wherever they 
please; you shall not oppress them” (Dt. 23:15-16). Theologians explained Paul’s lack of 
engagement with societal ills by his belief that Jesus’ return was imminent, bringing with 
it the entire world’s transformation. Others spoke to his strong statement regarding the 
equalizing effect of the gospel when he stated, “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither slave nor free, there is no male and female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal. 3:28). 

Undoubtedly, through the lens of the twenty-first century, this may sound that life 
for many slaves and individuals on the bottom economic rung of Roman society, held out 
hope for better treatment in this life. Many scholars believe that fourth century 
Christians’ perceptions did not view Paul’s words in Galatians as a call to flatten the 
extremely patriarchal and hierarchical society. One scholar stated that “There is 
extraordinarily little evidence to support the argument that early Christians saw Gal. 3:28 
as an expression of an egalitarian self-understanding. Rather, the common thread in early 
Christian exegesis of Gal. 3:28 seems to be an emphasis on Christian perfection.”'® 

Unfortunately, as Christianity became the state religion and amassed property, 
prestige, and power, its message of justice and righteousness became muted and silent. 
Corruption grew within the ranks of the priests and popes, and common folk became 
spiritually lethargic. However, during the middle-ages, monasteries flourished and these 


religious communities for priests and monks spread across Europe. Out of the 
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developments of monasteries grew monastic prisons that evidenced a change in the 
attitude of the church toward offenders. Monastic prisons, reportedly fixated on an 
individual’s evil, sinful nature, and God’s vengeance was a hellfire and damnation 
theology.' Eventually, the church became the purveyor of the Inquisition, Canon Law, 
and slave masters as there was a need to maintain church property and grounds.'® 

Many church theologians supported the concept of slavery as a consequence of 
sin. Thomas Aquinas said, “slavery was one effect of Adam’s sin.” '° During the Middle 
Ages, slavery flourished throughout most of Europe. Popes, bishops, and priests not only 
personally owned slaves but used hundreds of slaves to maintain the grounds owned by 
the Papacy.'®’ Though, the church did not allow Jews to own Christian slaves any longer 
than three months, after which the slave had to be sold to a Christian. '°* The many 
countries involved in trafficking and benefiting from the slave trade demonstrated the 
widespread acceptance of slavery among Christian nations.'” 

The Protestant Reformation challenged the many cases of abuse of the Catholic 
church. Unfortunately, the Reformation did not produce a church that stood for the 


theological justice and righteousness of God regarding slavery. The voices of the 


Reformation were White European male voices. 
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These voices supported the limitation of women solely to the roles of wife and 
mother within the Christian church. Martin Luther states that: 
The Holy Spirit has accepted women for all roles, but chooses competent men for 
the pastoral role because women were required to keep silent in the church (1 Cor. 
14:34) and as weaker sex (1 Pet. 3:7), cannot and shall not occupy positions of 
sovereignty, as experiences also suggest and as Mosses [sic] says in Genesis 3:16, 


‘you shall be subject to man.’ Therefore, women do not qualify for the pastoral 
office.'”° 


The voices of the Reformation portrayed their experiences and beliefs as universal. Their 
experiences and beliefs were White, male, and European as evidenced by Martin Luther, 
a German Catholic priest, and scholar, who led the revolt. His was not the only voice, he 
was joined by Ulrich Zwingli from Zurich and Thomas Muntzer who repudiated infant 
baptism.'’! The absence of female and Christians of color voices tainted the Reformation 
with a sexist and racist tint. Their beliefs in many ways supported oppression and 
enslavement. The so-called discovery of the Americas, Caribbean Islands, and their 
indigenous peoples gave European Christian kings and queens an opportunity to grab 
land, gold, and free labor. Their theology became interlocked with the Aristotelian 
justification of natural servitude. Aristotle’s natural servitude ideology became part of the 
Christian raison d’etre to enslave indigenous peoples and Africans. Aristotle, justifying 
the necessity of enslaving individuals, asks the following question: 
But is there anyone thus intended by nature to be a slave, and for whom such a 
condition is an expedient and right, or rather is not all slavery a violation of 
nature? There is no difficulty in answering this question, on grounds both of 
reason and of fact. For that some should rule, and others be ruled is a thing not 


only necessary but expedient; from the hour of their birth, some are marked out 
for subjection, others for rule...Authority and subordination are conditions not 
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only inevitable but also expedient, in some cases things are marked out from the 

moment of birth to rule or to be ruled. And there are many varieties both of rulers 

and subjects.'” 
The “Ham Doctrine” became one of the many theological justifications utilized by 
Protestant evangelicals in America to appease their Christian consciences while 
trafficking in the economic bounty of Black bodies. White evangelical Protestants and 
other Christian denominations found it necessary to create the less-than-human “other” of 
the Africans to justify the inhumanity of slavery. In the book Stand Your Ground, the 
author examines the history of White supremacy in America, particularly as it relates to 
slavery. Protestant theologian Philip Schaff believed that God, in Noah’s curse on the 
sons of Ham, doomed Black people to slavery. He believed slavery was God’s will for 
Blacks and God would change their condition or liberate Blacks when God decided it was 
time. He stated, “Should we then not have patience and forbearance and wait the time 
which Providence in its own wisdom and mercy has appointed for the solution of a 
problem which thus far has baffled the wisdom of the wisest of statesmen.”!” 

The predominant Protestant evangelical churches supported the theology of White 
supremacy and slavery in the Americas. The theology of justice and righteousness of God 
in the Bible was replaced with the White God of conquest and domination. There was no 
widespread theological outrage against the inhumane cruelty and sin of slavery. Nor was 
there any widespread Christian attempt to evangelize the African slaves. The theological 


voice crying in the wilderness to Christians was David Walker in his famous appeal 


stating, “it is my solemn belief that if ever the world becomes Christianized...it will be 
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through the means of, under the God of the Blacks, who are now held in wretchedness 
and degradation by the White Christians of the world.”'” 

However, George Fox — founder of the Society of Friends — reminded his 
slave-owning Quaker adherents that ““God was no respecter of persons and he made all 
nations of one blood and they should be merciful.”'” George Fox’s visit to Barbados 
gave him a closer look at slavery, and while he failed to speak out against the institution, 
he spoke against the destruction of the African family structure and for the need to 
evangelize slaves.'”° 

At George Fox’s insistence, members of Friends in Barbados began to evangelize 
their slaves by bringing them to meetings, thereby integrating their meetings. This 
practice led to outrage among the planter class who were terrified of slaves meeting in the 
same worship service as Whites and slaves perceiving themselves free, which might lead 
to slave revolts. The Council of Barbados passed an act forbidding slaves from attending 
Quaker meetings.'’’ What was notable about George Fox’s urging Friends to evangelize 
their slaves by bringing them to Quaker meetings was the similarity to Jesus eating with 
sinners in the Gospel of Luke. In both instances, the power structures were afraid of 


persons treating the people viewed as “other” as equals. Persons viewed men and women 
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in prison as the “other,” and it is the work of the church to mentor, love, and treat them as 
brothers and sisters in Christ. 

The Society of Friends in America living out their Christianity questioned their 
comfort with enslaving other human beings while believing in a God of justice. They 
took a measured approach in their community towards abolishing slaveholding. In 1758, 
the Friends imposed a ban on the buying and selling of slaves, and eighteen years later in 
1776, they had enough support to outlaw holding slaves among Friends.'” Friends failed 
to agitate for the abolishment of slavery in general society and would not allow freed 
Blacks to join their Society of Friends until the 1790s. The widespread belief among 
Whites that Blacks were inferior was also pervasive among the Society of Friends. 
Because of their beliefs of White Superiority and Black inferiority, the Friends did not 
and would not usher in a Christian call for justice among the Society of Friends. 
Challenging the Christian church to question if they honestly believed in the God of 
justice or a God of White supremacy gave rise to an ever-growing militant Abolitionist 
Movement in America. 

Before the emergence of the Abolitionist Movements of 1830, the American 
theological community critiqued slavery from its political, economic, social, and ethical 
implications. They evaded the theological and moral issues by focusing on the question 
of slavery as merely a political and economic issue. Many American churches were 
content to give a passing nod to the gradualist and voluntary manumission approach to rid 


the country of slavery.'” 
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Coming on the heels of the Second Great Awakening, a theology of millennialism 
and perfectionism that would not tolerate any deferential attitude toward sin fueled the 
Christian Abolitionists Movement, whose position was “they considered slaveholding as 
a sin, — always, everywhere, and only a sin.”'*® However, that was only the beginning for 
the abolitionists. Once Christian churches and slaveholder members acknowledged 
slaveholding as a sin, they required immediate repentance. Repentance in the mind of the 
abolitionists was nothing less than the complete immediate manumission of all enslaved 
people. Any Christian that refused to repent would face disciplinary procedures 
consisting of interrogation, admonishment, and expulsion from church membership of the 
unrepentant sinner.'*' The theological issues between the Christian abolitionists and the 
slaveholding Christians rested on the following areas: The interpretation of scripture and 
the slaveholders’ perceived apparent support for slaveholding throughout the Bible — 
including the Old Testament patriarchs, the lack of condemnation of slavery by Jesus, and 
Paul called for slaves to obey their masters. The Christian abolitionists countered by 
declaring “The whole Bible is opposed to slavery. The sacred volume is one grand 
scheme of benevolence. Beams of love and mercy emanate, from every page, while the 
voice of justice denounces the oppressor and speaks to his awful doom.”!** The Christian 
abolitionists believed that justice is intrinsic in God just as love is intrinsic in God and the 
Bible. 

The splintering of the abolitionists into many factions began with the emergence 


of William Lloyd Garrison as a vocal leader in the movement. His strident attacks on the 
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churches for their failure to condemn slavery, his espousal of women’s rights, and his 
stand against colonization turned many away from his leadership.'*’ The failure of 
Christian theologians to lead the “Christian Nation” toward a path of freedom and justice 
for all was disappointing but not surprising. It would take a Civil War to forge a path 
toward freedom for enslaved Africans, not yet Americans. The American evangelical 
church continued its love affair with the god of White supremacy and oppression. It is a 
relationship that exists through the centuries and is alive and well in the twenty-first 
century. 

Consider the remarks of evangelical Pastor Louie Giglio of Passion City Church 
in 2020, during a televised discussion with Chick-Fil-A CEO Dan Cathy and African 
American gospel rapper Lecrae, he states: ““We understand the curse that was slavery, 
white people do, but we miss the blessing of slavery, that it actually built up the 
framework for the world that white people live in and lived in.”’'™* Certainly, the pastor 
experienced social media fallout from his remarks which he tried to explain, walk back, 
take back, justify, and eventually was deeply sorry, but it was too late as he spoke the 
unspoken truth of many in the evangelical church. 

The unfortunate history of the at-large American evangelical church is its utter 
failure to honestly grapple with issues of race, poverty, and injustice, while embracing the 
ideology of slaveholding White supremacy. The abolitionist and theologian Fredrick 
Douglas cast a withering critique of Christian slaveholders. In his book, he writes the 


following: 
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What I have said respecting and against religion, I mean strictly apply to the 
slaveholding religion of this land, and no possible reference to Christianity 
proper; between the Christianity of this land, and the Christianity of Christ, I 
recognize the widest possible difference—so wide as to receive the one as good, 
pure, and holy, the other as bad, corrupt, and wicked. To be a friend of the one, is 
of necessity to be the enemy of the other. I love the Christianity of Christ: I 
therefore hate the corrupt slaveholding, women-whipping, partial and hypocritical 
Christianity of this land. Indeed, I can see no reason, for calling the religion of 
this land Christianity.'* 


The slave master’s Christianity did not appease or appeal to enslaved folk. They saw and 
lived with the hypocrisy and brutality of the plantation, and with a side-eye towards the 
slave master, they sang songs like “everybody talking ‘bout heaven ain’t going there. '*° 
This was analogous to David Walker s Appeal in 1829 when he called on the God 
of justice to bring justice to White Christians. David Walker cried out from his African 
Methodist Episcopal beliefs founded upon Methodism, which was called by many at the 
time “Nigger Religion,” because of its persistent railing against slavery and its popularity 
among slaves and freed Black people.'*’ David Walker’s Appeal cataloged the abuses 
against African Americans and the collusion of the faith community in the oppression. 
His writings challenged the religious right of his time and spoke to the God he believed to 
be concerned with justice when he writes the following: 
Can anything be a greater mockery of religion than the way in which it is 
conducted by the Americans? It appears as though they are bent only on daring 
God Almighty to do his best—they chain and handcuff us and our children and 
drive us around the country like brutes and go into the house of the God of justice 
to return him thanks for having aided them in their infernal cruelties inflicted 


upon us. Will the Lord suffer this people to go on much longer, taking his holy 
name in vain? Will he not stop them, PREACHERS, and all? O Americans! 
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Americans!! I call God—I call angels—I call men, to witness, that your 
DESTRUCTION is at hand, and will be speedily consummated unless you 
REPENT.'*® 


David Walker believed that God’s justice was violated by slavery and inhumanity and 
that God’s justice desires liberation of the oppressed. Denmark Vessey, whose planned 
rebellion a house slave betrayed in 1822, also perceived God as a stalwart force against 
oppression. Baptist preacher Nat Turner’s 1839 rebellion sowed terror in the hearts of the 
planter class and gave rise to more oppression and repressive laws against the enslaved 
and any that would assist them in their struggle for freedom. White hysteria raged not 
only in Virginia but across the country. Greenberg notes that: 


An estimated two to three hundred African Americans, most of whom were not 
connected to the rebellion, were murdered by white mobs. The governor of 
Virginia tried to put a stop to this vigilante justice, insisting that those who had 
participated in the rebellion should be tried and executed by the state to reinforce 
the supremacy of the law for both blacks and whites. In the aftermath of the 
rebellion, the state legislature of Virginia considered abolishing slavery, but 
instead voted to tighten the laws restricting blacks’ freedom in hopes of 
preventing any further insurrection. In nearby North Carolina, several slaves were 
accused falsely accused of being involved in Turner’s rebellion and executed. 
Rumors spread that slaves in North Carolina were plotting their own uprising, and 
white mobs murdered a number of enslaved men, while other slaves were 
arrested, tried, and a few executed. North Carolina, like Virginia, passed new 
legislation further restricting the rights of both enslaved people and free blacks. 
The legislature made it illegal for slaves to preach, to be “insolent” to white 
people, to carry a gun, to hunt in the woods, to cohabitate with a free black or 
white person, to own any type of livestock. These new codes also forbade white 
people from teaching an enslaved person to read.'*? 


The God of the Exodus and the God of Jesus spoke liberation and justice to the hearts and 
minds of enslaved and oppressed Black people in America. Slave revolts, escapes from 


the plantations, and the rhetoric of the Abolitionists Movement fanned the flames of 
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liberation and resistance among the enslaved population in America. Their contextual 
exegesis of scripture led them to sing songs of worship that also served as communication 
with God and a signal to the enslaved population to run when they sang “I meet little 
Rosa early in de mornin, O Jerusalem, early in de mornin, An I ax her, how you do my 
darter? O Jerusalem, early in de mornin, Walk ‘em easy round de heaben,”'” Regardless 
of the evangelical endless barrage that God condoned the enslavement of Africans, 
Africans enslaved in the Americas resisted the evil exegesis of God ordained slavery. 

The Emancipation Proclamation signed by Abraham Lincoln in 1863, only 
applied to slaves in the rebellious Confederate States and the Proclamation freed none of 
the northern states’ slaves or in states that remained loyal to the Union. Many plantations’ 
slaves were not made aware of Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation and 
continued to work for their Christian slave owners for free, one enslaved woman shared 
her story, stating “I stayed with my white folks three years after freedom, and they tried 
to make me think I wasn’t free...One Sunday I wanted to go to a meeting and Marse Tom 
said I couldn’t go. So, I said, “you look right here, Marse Tom, I’m free, just as free as the 
birds in the air; you didn’t tell me, but I know it.’””!”! 

The Thirteenth Amendment gave freedom to all slaves, but the Compromise of 
1877 gave Rutherford B. Hayes the electoral college votes he needed to win the 
presidency, and he gave home rule to the south by the removal of federal troops from the 


south.'”? The removal of federal troops, the absence of protection of the federal soldiers 
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or the Union government left newly freed slaves to the merciless machinations of the 
southern planter class. 

The Thirteenth Amendment abolished slavery with one exception, “it allowed for 
one important exception: Forced labor as punishment for being duly convicted of a 
crime.’’'*’ Due to this exception, southern states subjected convicted persons to forced 
labor even after the general end of slavery. Laws that targeted the newly freed slaves 
easily passed the southern legislatures. Existing vagrancy laws were changed from 
misdemeanors to felonies to capture and imprison African Americans. '* Convict leasing 
became a thinly veiled venture to re-enslave African Americans. The system was so 
inhumane and barbaric that it was outlawed in theory, though not always in practice 
across the south. The reign of terror by the Klu Klux Klan (often in league with local law 
enforcement), Plessy v. Ferguson in 1894 legalizing separate but equal, and convict 
leasing all conspired to make life a living hell for Black people in America, and 
especially the American south. However, the religion that Black people incorporated into 
their daily lives gave them faith in a God of justice, who sided with the oppressed, poor, 
and powerless, they continued to believe in a God who died for their sins. 

As humanity continued to march to the drumbeat of industrialization, growth of 
cities, inhumane working conditions, and world wars, western European theologians 
grappled with systemic theology in the political, social, and economic realms. These 
theological reflections gave birth to concepts of the liberal social gospel and the Social 


Gospel Movement. Walter Rauschenbusch is most noted for his writings and teaching of 
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the Social Gospel Movement. The Social Gospel Movement’s leadership and theology in 


America consisted of men who believed the gospel should speak to lives, not only 
individuals’ souls. They believed the gospel should engage corporations and systems. 
Their theology of social liberation did not extend to the White Supremacy of segregation 
and, for the most part, they were silent, racist, and followed the accommodationists 
position of Booker T. Washington on issues regarding the “Negro Problem.”'” The Right 
Bishop Thomas Underwood Dudley of Kentucky advocated educating Black people with 
Whites. He advocated for Black people to remain close to Whites to prevent them from 
falling back into barbarism.'”° 

The social gospel theology was paternalistic and rife with racial stereotypes. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, in discussing Christianity’s relationship with the darker nations of 
the world, revealed his ignorance of history as he stated his belief that Christianity 
belongs to the White man and must be careful to not be used as a tool of the imperialists, 
as he states “But it is essential to our spiritual honesty that no imperialism shall 
masquerade under the cover of our religion. Those who adopt the white man’s religion 
come under the white man’s influence. Christianity is the religion of the dominant 
face,” 

The inability of the White proponents and theologians of the social gospel to 
move beyond regarding themselves as the dominant race also held them captive to the 


paternalistic idea that if they could just convince the southern White man of the humanity 
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of the “Negro,” all would be well between the races. In discussing the race question, 
author Ronald C. White observes the following attitude among many of the social 
gospelers: 
Now, the real point of the race question is not shall we have social 
intermingling-but shall we recognize that the other man has a soul, is a real 
human personality-in spite of the fact that he often lives on a back alley, wears 
poor clothes, uses a broken language, and has a black skin. I have sometimes felt 
that we really do not believe the negro is possessed of human personality.'”* 
The birth of the Social Gospel Movement after the Civil War reverberated throughout 
American Protestantism and sought to inculcate the justice and righteousness of God and 
the gospel of Jesus in every aspect of American life. Birthed in a theological climate that 
drew a wide line between the sacred and secular, Walter Rauschenbusch wrote “we have 
a social gospel. We need a systematic theology large enough to match it and vital enough 
to back it.”!*? Not only were the social gospelers unable to convince the southern 
political, economic, and social systems that Jim Crow was anathema to God, they 
received heavy criticism from European and American theologians. The charge they 
leveled at the social gospelers was their critique of the transcendence of God, sin, and 
evil lacked seriousness.’” In spite of their shortcomings, the leaders of the Social Gospel 
Movement in America began and ended with a God of justice and righteousness that 
loved and protected the poor, widows, and orphans. They laid the foundation for the 
theologies centered on justice yet to come. 


Liberation Theology had its origins in the oppression of poor Latin American 


peasants by wealthy landowners as perceived in the context of Catholic theologian and 
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Dominican Priest Gustavo Gutierrez. His theological understanding is in alignment with 
the 1968 position taken by the Bishops at Medellin when they asserted that: 

The God whom we know in the Bible is a liberating God, a God who destroys 

myths and alienations, a God who intervenes in history in order to break down the 

structures of injustice and who raises up prophets in order to point out the way of 

justice and mercy... The whole climate of the Gospel is a continual demand for 

the right of the poor to make themselves heard.” 
Latin American Liberation Theology is an attempt to dissociate the Catholic church from 
its long-standing support of affluent landed conservatives in Latin America. Gutierrez 
questioned the role of the church in society as he raised the question, “Is the church 
fulfilling a purely religious role when, by its silence or friendly relationships, it lends 
legitimacy to a dictatorial and oppressive government?*” Liberation Theology has its 
foundation firmly ensconced in the concept that God is a God of justice and implies that a 
theology that does not begin with the faith, life, struggles, or despair of those from the 
underside of life is not a true Christian theology. According to theologian, Michelle A. 
Gonzalez, “Latin American Liberation Theology born in the late 1960s, argues that 
nonpersons, the poor and oppressed, must be the starting point and center of theological 
reflection.” This concept formed the basis of the theological beliefs that Martin Luther 
King, Jr. was raised on at Ebenezer Baptist Church. The belief that God is just is the 
underpinning of Liberation Theology as well as Black Liberation Theology. 

One of the most vocal and brilliant Black Christian dissenters of God-ordained 


White supremacy was Rev. Howard Thurman. Rev. Thurman shared in his work, Jesus of 


the Disinherited, a story about his grandmother who was born in slavery would not allow 
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him to read the Pauline passages of scripture that called for slaves to obey their masters. 
One day he asked her why, and she told him during her enslavement, the master had 
White preachers come who only preached from those Pauline passages of scripture and 
their constant message was “always be good slaves and you will go to heaven.” Rev. 
Thurman notes that “Since that day, I have been working on the problem her words 
presented...It cannot be denied that too often the weight of the Christian movement has 
been on the side of the strong and the powerful against the weak and the oppressed, this 
despite the Gospel.’ 

Howard Thurman, author, teacher, and pastor to a multi-racial congregation in 
San Francisco and was a mentor to Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., in his work Jesus and 
the Disinherited, argues that God not only identifies with the oppressed African 
Americans of his time, but God’s justice is on the side of the oppressed. Thurman posits 
that Jesus was born a Jew into a minority community, he was born poor as evidenced by 
Mary’s presenting turtle doves at Jesus’ circumcision, and the minority community was 
oppressed by Roman taxes and soldiers.”” Authors of Baptist Roots in examining the 
theology of Howard Thurman note the similarity of Jesus’ community with that of 
oppressed Negros in Thurman’s community, stating that: 

Jesus was a member of a minority group in the midst of a larger dominant and 

controlling group. In 63 B.C. Palestine fell into the hands of the Romans. After 

this date, the gruesome details of loss of status were etched, line by line, in the 

sensitive soul of Israel, dramatized ever by an increasing desecration of the Holy 

Land...Taxes of all kinds increased, and out of these funds, extracted from the 


vitals of the people, temples in honor of Emperor Augustus were built within the 
boundaries of the holy soil. It was a sad and desolate time for the people.”° 
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Howard Thurman advanced that Jesus’ teaching and preaching gave the oppressed covert 
tools to resist the unremitting evil and subjugation by the dominant Roman government. 
Thurman expressed his disappointment with his experiences in the church in their failing 
to teach or preach sermons which supported Jesus’ identification or alignment with the 
poor and marginalized people in society. He raises the matter in his book stating that: 
I can count on the fingers of one hand the number of times that I have heard a 
sermon on the meaning of religion, of Christianity, to the man who stands with his 
back against the wall. It is urgent that my meaning be crystal clear. The masses of 
men live with their backs constantly against the wall. They are the poor the 
disinherited, the dispossessed. What does our religion say to them? The issue is 
not what it counsels them to do for others whose need may be greater, but what 
religion offers to meet their own needs. The search for an answer to this question 
is perhaps the most important religious quest of modern life.” 
Rev. Thurman and Martin Luther King, Jr. followed on the heels of theologians such as 
Bishop McNeal Turner and Marcus Garvey, whose theology was informed by their 
contextual analysis of the oppression of people of color around the world and White 
supremacy. They deemed it their right to perceive God in their own image. For example, 
Bishop Turner and Marcus Garvey reportedly state that: 
We have as much right biblically and otherwise to believe that God is a Negro... 
as you...white people have to believe that God is a fine looking, symmetrical, and 
ornamented white man. If the white man has the idea of a white God, let him 
worship his God as he desires... We Negroes believe in the God of Ethiopia, the 
everlasting God-God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy Ghost, the One 
God of all.?°8 
Martin Luther King, Jr. was a Baptist minister raised in the context of southern apartheid 


stood on the shoulders of Bishop McNeal Turner, Rev. Cleage, Rev. Howard Thurman, 


and even Marcus Garvey. Rev. King’s contextual understanding of the theology of God as 
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a God of justice shook the very foundations of White supremacy in America in his fight 
for civil and human rights for African Americans. According to Rev. Dr. James Cone: 
Martin King took the democratic tradition of freedom and combined it with the 
biblical tradition of justice and liberation as found in the Exodus and the prophets. 
Then he integrated both traditions with the New Testament idea of love and 
suffering as disclosed in Jesus' cross, and from all three, King developed a 
theology that was effective in challenging all Americans to create the beloved 
community in which all persons are equal.” 
A son of the Civil Rights Movement and father of Black Liberation Theology, James H. 
Cone, landmark writing gave birth to Black Theology. James Cone’s context of the 
African American experience in the south informed his understanding of Jesus’ ministry 
as the call of believers to fight for the liberation of the oppressed people of color in the 
south and around the world. James Cone provided the why and who of Liberation 
Theology not only for the Black church but especially for the Black church. He began his 
seminal work with the statement, “Christian theology is a theology of liberation.... By 
delivering Israelite people from Egyptian bondage and inaugurating the covenant on the 
basis of that historical event, God is revealed as the God of the oppressed, involved in 
their history, liberating them from human bondage.””'° James Cone provided the 
evangelical Black church impetus to join the movement of protesting injustice. The 
Eurocentric, patriarchal reading of scripture told them to “Let every person be subject to 
the governing authorities. For there is no authority except from God, and those that exist 
have been instituted by God” (Rom. 13:1). 
Black Liberation Theology awakened Black pastors and thinkers to ask, is it 
possible for those who are indifferent to the oppression of the poor to hold the answer to 
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the liberation of the poor. No, the oppressed must look to their own theological minds to 


provide the way of liberation. The agitation of African American students at colleges and 
seminaries forced school administrations to include Black Liberation Theology in their 
curriculums. Black Liberation Theology rests upon the principle that God’s justice and 
righteousness are foundational to the gospel message. Michelle Alexander labeled the 
American criminal justice system the New Jim Crow — a system founded upon oppression 
and injustice. The God of justice and righteousness sided against the oppression of the 
widows, orphans, strangers, and poor applies to the people in prison and returning to our 
communities. They are counted among the widows, orphans, strangers, and poor among 
us that the gospel of Jesus calls Christians to restore and transform. Black Liberation 
Theology has grown and matured with the awakening of the oppressed world to throw off 
the chains of colonialism, neocolonialism, classism, colorism, militarism, and sexism. 
James Cone acknowledges that: 
Because black theology is to be created only in the struggles of the poor, we have 
adopted social analysis, especially of racism, and more recently of classism and 
sexism, as a critical component of its methodology. How can we participate in the 
liberation of the poor from poverty if we do not know who the poor are and why 
they live in poverty? Social analysis is a tool that helps us to know why the social, 
economic, and political orders are arranged as they are. It enables us to know not 
only who benefits from the present status quo, but what must be done to change it. 
In our struggle to make a new start in theology, we discovered, to our surprise and 
much satisfaction, that theologians in Asia, Africa, and Latin America were 
making similar efforts in their contexts. The same was true among other ethnic 
minorities in the First World and among women in all groups. Black theology has 
been challenged to address the issues of sexism and classism in a global context, 
and we have challenged them, especially Latin Americans and feminist 
theologians of the dominant culture, to address racism.”!! 


The God of justice as a theological hermeneutic while contextual, like love, also has a 


universal application that transcends borders and cultures. In the context of Latinas of 
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oppressed communities, their cries are to the God of justice who is present and hears 
them in their pain and suffering. In their discussion of who God is for the marginalized 
woman, they share the following story: 


Daisy L. Machado narrates the story of Elena, a Salvadoran woman whose 
husband, family members, and neighbors were murdered by a paramilitary squad 
for alleged political insurrection. Elena was beaten and raped, foreign objects 
inserted into her even though she was pregnant at the time, and her nose cut off in 
cold blood as a “billboard” to announce to other “political dissenters” what would 
happen if they protested against the government’s policies. Machado met Elena 
when she sought political asylum in the United States. As I heard the group of 
scholar’s mock grassroots beliefs, I wondered, “What good is a God with no 
mouth to a woman with no nose?” Women at the margins have no use for such a 
God. If God cannot hear our cries, if God is only the God of the powerful—too 
busy, too important, too inaccessible for us to speak and listen to—we have no use 
for such a god. That god only brings us death. “El Dios de los Sefiores no 
esigual.” We seek a God of life, of justice, and of transformation—One who has 
arms to embrace us and a heart of compassion to fight for us. We seek the God of 
the prophet that claimed, “Can a woman forget her nursing child, or show no 
compassion for the child of her womb? Even these may forget, yet I will not 
forget you. See, I have inscribed you on the palms of my hands; your walls are 
continually before me.” For us, any other God is simply an idol who only 
contributes to the death-dealing powers already at work in our communities.*”” 


In marginalized Latina communities, the poor, incarcerated, and formerly incarcerated 
believe in and embrace God as a just and righteous being who is present in their 
suffering. God is not the distant and complicit God of the rich and powerful government. 
In the minds and hearts of the oppressed, the Latina God is protector and family. The 
author places the concept of God as family and what it means to be part of God’s family 
under the microscope of the context of the poor, beaten down, backs against the wall and 
examines the subject by writing that: 

God is familia and en familia. Through perichoretic ties of love, we become part 

of the extended familia of God. To affirm God as familia is to acknowledge God’s 


Personhood: God is neither an individuo nor Father son holy spirit. Rather, God is 
precisely Person because God is Communal. God is vinculo encarnado, the God 
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who embodies relations and creates them in the spaces of the everyday. Being en 
vinculo, God is not alone. God is not a solo act. The God of the First Testament, 
who walked with, spoke, healed, and saved people, continues to do so through the 
Persons of the divine familia. God, who is love, extends that love to us in and 
through the vinculos of love that are Jesus Christ and Spirit. Together, they are a 
perichoretic whole. As a perichoretic whole, they are fully Persons. The doctrine 
of the Trinity, then, is the answer to the question of God’s “where-ness” and not 
God’s “what-ness.” Where is God? God is found en familia. In this sense, I 
resonate with Catherine Mowry Lacuna’s insight about the language of 
“immanence.” It is not about God’s “inner life,” as if God can be known absent of 
God’s vinculos, or about defining God’s ousia but rather about God’s presencia in 
the spaces of the everyday. It is this understanding to which I believe Richard 
Twiss refers in his discussions of Trinity: one encounters the Persons as they are 
presente among the colonized, suffering, and marginalized.”" 


Feminist, Latina, and womanist theologians within their contextual perspectives arrive at 
similar views of God as just. Prior to the Seneca Falls Convention, African American and 
White women stood side-by-side in protesting for the abolition of slavery and women’s 
rights. The Anti-Slavery Convention of American Women that met in 1837, was 
interracial and interdenominational, with Quakers, Methodist, and secular women in 
attendance.’'* The Seneca Falls Convention in 1848 attracted women nationally and 
internationally with various differing agendas. Sojourner Truth’s message in “Ain’t Ia 
Woman” replete with references to God’s wisdom and mercy, reminded the White women 
of the urgency of freedom for African Americans as well as women. However, despite the 
various agendas and participants, the organizers were predominately White Protestant 
women who had an unshakeable belief in a just and righteous God.’!° Unfortunately, the 
splintering of the women’s movement into the White woman’s liberation movement and 
Black Womanist was precipitated by the passing of the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
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Constitution, which gave Black men the right to vote, but not women. Susan B. Anthony 
and Elizabeth Stanton, despite working with Fredrick Douglass and other abolitionists, 


asserted on numerous occasions “that they would rather see white people gain the vote 


over former slaves and Black people.’”'® Southern White women banded with southern 


White men to bring White women into the fold of racism by pressuring them to support 
White interests over people of color, as a result of their collusion with racism when the 
Nineteenth Amendment was passed, giving women the right to vote, Asian American, 
Native American, and African American women were barred from access to vote.” *"” 

The rampant racism and terrorism of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries forced African American women to focus on uplifting their families and thereby 
uplifting the entire Black community. The search for economic opportunities and freedom 
from domestic terrorism led to the mass migration of southern African Americans to the 
north.?!* Steeped in the religion and culture of the south, the African American Church 
was the place where Black men and women were able to assume positions of leadership 
and be treated with respect and dignity. Black women’s theological understanding of God 
as a just and righteous God developed a “black moral praxis and a moral theology that is 


sustainable in all circumstances.””!? According to theologian Toinette Eugene, in 


explaining how Black women Christians maintain their feminist concepts independent of 
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and away from the White women’s liberation movement, which had an aura of anti-male 
and racism, observes the following: 

Black feminist consciousness may be more accurately identified as Black 
Womanist consciousness, to use Alice Walker’s concept and definition. In the 
introduction to Jn Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens, Walker proposes several 
descriptions of the term “womanist,” referring to outrageous, audacious, 
courageous, or willful behavior. To be a faithful womanist, then is to operate out 


of this system of black moral value indicators that flow from biblical 
understandings based on justice and love.” 


Conclusion 

African American women believing in a God of justice chose to take their stand 
alongside their fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons in the fight for justice and civil 
rights. African American women were at the grassroots of the Civil Rights Movement all 
over the country, as well as at the side of Martin Luther King, Jr. In the final years of his 
life, theologian, pastor, and freedom fighter, Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. became more 
strident in his insistence that God is moral and just. Martin Luther King, Jr.’s last sermons 
encapsulated the idea that no matter how bad things are, the moral arc of the universe 
swung towards justice. All humanity is created in the image of God, any laws which 
demean the image of God in humanity are a sin against God and should be resisted.””! 
The mandatory minimum sentencing guidelines, three-strike laws, life without parole, 
capital punishment, and other draconian drug laws that litter the states across the nation 
debase the image of God in the individuals who come before them as we lock them up 


and throw away the key. The theological core of Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. was shaped 
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and formed in his father’s Baptist church tradition. His Ph.D. in Systematic Theology was 


informed by the Academy and theologians in the tradition of Karl Barth, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, Howard Thurman, Mahatma Gandhi, and Walter Rauschenbusch. Walter 
Rauschenbusch’s passion and understanding of the social gospel was aligned with Dr. 
King’s ideology that “had faith in the will and power of God to redeem the permanent 
institutions of human society from their inherited guilt of oppression and extortion.”*”* 
Karl Barth never wavered from the idea that justice is intrinsic to the God of the Old 
Testament and New Testament alike. There can be no other theological response to the 
prison pipeline and transformative prison ministry than to shout our God is a just and 
righteous God who will allow humanity to sin, but ultimately, “God is omnipotent, moral, 
loving, personal, and active in history, and, as Dr. Benjamin Mays has argued, rooted in 
the social experience of African Americans, and was the focal element in a theology of 


social transformation.” 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter provides an examination of the historical, cultural, psychological, 
and criminological theories that inform criminological practice, criminal justice culture, 
and much of the response to crime in America. Unfortunately, theologies, psychological 
ideologies, and popular culture were at many points in the history of this country 
seemingly all placed into a mixing bowl of ideas and inculcated into American practice of 
criminal justice and ideology. They are also, often consciously or unconsciously 
incorporated into how the church develops ministries to provide for the holistic spiritual 
needs of justice-involved individuals. The underlying theories and ideologies as to the 
motivation to commit crimes, what deterrence society can implement to prevent crimes, 
and how to respond to crime at a particular time in history have determined the programs 
and ministries implemented, maintained, or removed in prisons. 

Current prison programming in Ohio is largely a response to the current ideology 
regarding justice-involved persons returning to their communities of origin. The 
faith-based community is convinced that it is the most probable partner to assist in 
successful reentry. If the church’s assumptions are correct, the church must become 
cognizant of the language, worldview, and evidence-based programs that assist in 
successful reentry. This chapter discusses the ideologies, psychological, and 
criminological theories and practices that inform the American system of corrections. 
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The American general population grew between 1980 and 2008 by forty percent, 


during that same timeframe, the American criminal justice system grew by 400%. At the 
close of 2008, American prisons and jails held 2.4 million citizens, and another 7.3 
million citizens were under some form of correctional supervision.’ The 
disproportionate number of men of color gives rise to the following declaration in 
Michelle Alexander’s book: 


Think of the criminal justice system—the entire collection of institutions and 
practices that comprise it—not as an independent system but rather as a gateway 
into a much larger system of racial stigmatization and permanent marginalization. 
This larger system, referred to here as mass incarceration, is a system that locks 
people not only behind actual bars in actual prisons, but also behind virtual bars 
and virtual walls—walls that are invisible to the naked eye but function nearly as 
effectively as Jim Crow laws once did at locking people of color into a permanent 
second-class citizenship. The term mass incarceration refers not only to the 
criminal justice system but also to the web of laws, rules, policies, and customs 
that control those labeled criminals both in and outside of prison. Once released, 
former prisoners enter a hidden underworld of legalized discrimination and 
permanent social exclusion. They are members of America’s new undercaste.*”° 


Many cultural norms, theologies, worldviews, and psychological theories shaped, 
molded, and influenced the present-day criminal justice system.””° The church must be 
acquainted with and take advantage of states’ budgetary constraints. The budgetary 
constraints are the impetus to reduce the size of corrections and develop faith-based 
curriculum and evidence-based programming that assist in successful reentry. Discussing 
the theories and ideologies that inform the current system, as well as evidence-based 
programming that assists in successful reentry, is important. How did the system of 
corrections arrive at such a bloated, obviously racially and class-biased condition, and 
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what can the church do to alleviate the plight of so many returning citizens? Does the 
religious programming in the prison alleviate the violence and reduce recidivism in the 
correctional systems? Very few scientific studies focus on the efficacy of religious 
programming in prison. Currently, more criminologists are studying the effects of 
religious and secular programming in determining what works in the prison. 

In 1997, three researchers and sociologists conducted a study examining the 
impact that participation in Prison Fellowship programming had in the institutional lives 
of inmates versus non-participants. Prison Fellowship is a non-profit Christian 
organization founded by convicted Watergate conspirator Chuck Colson in 1976. Chuck 
Colson served six months of a two-year sentence in federal prison, and prior to his release 
promised the men he would not forget them.””’ He was true to his word and founded what 
is now the international ministry of Prison Fellowship. 

The studies surveyed adjustment to institutional life, measured by serious and 
general infractions in prison, and recidivism rates measured by arrest rates within a 
one-year period follow-up as determinants.** The study engaged four adult male prisons 
in New York State. This study assessed Prison Fellowship participants and non-Prison 
Fellowship participants.*” The Prison Fellowship programs implemented and scrutinized 
in the four New York prisons consisted of three components. The first component was In 
Prison Seminar or IPS, which is a three-day seminar designed to bring men to the 


Christian faith and use them to disciple other men in prison. The second component was 
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Life Plan Seminars or LPS, which is a mentoring and pre-release program for inmates 
within twelve months of their releases. Unlike other programs, life plan seminars assist 
men in developing goals and plans for their lives after incarceration. The third and final 
component was Bible study, where prisoners met once per week for one to two hours to 
develop faith, fellowship, and scripture knowledge. Their findings were enlightening, and 
do not tend to support the efficacy of religion in prison. Consider the following: 
In this study, we sought to determine whether religiously involved inmates, as 
measured by participation in volunteer-sponsored religious programs, would be 
less likely (1) to violate prison rules, and especially to commit more serious 
infractions, and (2) to break the law or commit an act that could lead to an arrest 
during community supervision in the first year after release from prison. We 
found no overall difference between PF inmates and non-PF inmates on measures 
of institutional adjustment or recidivism. Participation in two of the PF programs, 
the in-prison seminars, and the life plan seminars, failed to influence either 
institutional adjustment or recidivism.”*° 
The scientific study of religious programming in prison was intermittent at best. 
However, in the last twenty years, such study improved. In 2000, a study involving two 
different groups of prisoners found that those who were highly engaged and participated 
in religious programming had a lower recidivism rate initially, but the recidivism rate 
increased over time.”*' Clearly, there is a great need for religious programming that is 
inclusive of the risk, needs, and responsivity model of predicting and preventing 
recidivism. Evidence-based programs, which focus on individuals with a higher risk to 
recidivate in religious programming, are important to the eight central areas of 


criminogenic need. Those areas shown to be prognostic of recidivism include antisocial 


history (lack of self-control), antisocial personality, antisocial associates, antisocial 
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attitudes, dysfunctional family, substance abuse, minimum employment, and use of 
leisure and spare time.”” What individuals coming from prison need to prevent their 
returning, is anew community, new connections, and new relationships, this is what 
transformation looks like and can only be achieved through the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The Book of Acts in the Bible is the history of the church building new 
communities of connections, new relationships characterized by great faith and fervor 
throughout the Middle East, Mediterranean, and Europe. The current faith community’s 
concepts and institutions address and have programs, which are inclusive of such needs 
and are most suited to provide the cognitive behavioral and social connections that 
returning citizens need in their reentry efforts. The history of the Christian church 
connections in corrections reveals an extensive and diverse relationship. From the early 
days of Constantine when the church granted asylum to individuals perceived as 
criminals who would be maimed or killed, the church took the gospel of Jesus seriously 
regarding how to handle prisoners. The mandate of the Christian church has always been 
to care and show concern for the most vulnerable and marginalized in society. The church 
in perceiving the totality of mass incarceration has struggled with how to effectively take 
part in correctional systems and touch the lives of the prisoner.”** 

The Christian church was inextricably tied to the penal system, which was based 
upon the theology of punishment and repentance. The American criminal justice system 
is based upon a retributive idea of justice that dates to the Code of Hammurabi.” King 


Hammurabi of Babylon enacted the code during his reign that dates from 1792 to 1750 
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B.C.E. The focus of the Hammurabi Code was remarkably like the Mosaic law in the 


Torah. Divine directives gave both, due to concern with justice for the weak, issues of 
property, and sexual behavior. Prince writes that: 

The first and chief principle of the ancient Semitic lawgivers was the lex talionis: 

“life for life, eye for an eye,” etc. ... The essence of self-protection both for the 

individual and for the community was retribution, not only for deeds done but for 

deeds planned: “And ye shall do to him that which he had thought to do unto his 

neighbour.” This is a clear development of the lex talionis.**° 
The Hammurabi Code leaned heavily on retribution, which was an attempt to mitigate the 
level of cruelty from families of victims bent upon “scorched-earth” revenge, which 
would be out of proportion from the crime committed against the family. Retribution is 
“Just desserts” or payback for an offense committed against an individual or property. 
Michael Moore in his book determines that retribution “is a very straightforward theory 
of punishment: We are justified in punishing because and only because offenders deserve 
it.””*° Author R. A. Duff maintains, “the central slogan is that punishment can be justified 
only as being deserved.””*’ During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, “The Period 
of Enlightenment or Age of Reason” produced theories regarding crime, deterrence, and 
punishment that still drive correction policy and have strong adherents in the field of 
twenty-first-century corrections. These five eighteenth-century theories regarding crime 
and punishment include the following: 

(1) human behavior is explained as free will and crime is viewed as a matter of a 


moral choice; (2) pleasure, pain, reward, and punishment motivate human beings; 
(3) punishment deters to potential criminal activity; (4) every citizen is due 
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respect for their rights from the government; and (5) individuals are presumed 
innocent until proven guilty.”** 


As enlightened individuals looked to biology and phrenological science for explanations 
of human behavior, at the end of the nineteenth century, Cesare Lombroso — an Italian 
physician, developed the theory of born criminals. He was famous for coining the phrase 
“atavism of criminals,” which maintained that criminal behavior was a regression back to 
less civilized states of humanity.” He based his theory upon his research on the brains of 
executed criminals, whom he believed had a great deal in common with “non-western 
individuals with similar characteristics such as smaller skulls, physical deformities, 
darker skin, hair, eyes, and larger ears.”’”*° These theories dovetailed with the racial and 
social theories upon which “Social Darwinism” expounded. Social Darwinists believed in 
Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution by natural selection. Their mantra of “survival of 
the fittest” explained that those at the highest echelons of society were there because they 
were naturally superior. By contrast, those on the bottom rung were there because they 
were inferior. These theories and viewpoints naturally fed racist notions of White 
superiority and led to the belief there was nothing prisoners “could actually be made to 
do that would improve their character or behavior, it was argued that decent living 
conditions in prisons reduced the deterrence of incarceration...prisoners should get the 
barest minimum, lower than the poorest free citizens.”*"! 

The nineteenth century saw the invention of solitary confinement as a penal 
measure in penitentiaries upon the establishment of the first penitentiaries in New York 
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and Pennsylvania. Solitary confinement was the brainchild and advocacy of the Quakers 
who believed that time spent alone in cells with God, their Bibles, their inner light, and 
their thoughts would morally redeem and transform prisoners. The word penitentiary 
suggests that the individuals housed inside would eventually become penitent and change 
their behaviors. The facilities housed prisoners in single cells in Pennsylvania, and 
prisoners never left their cells until their prison terms concluded or they died. Solitary 
confinement eventually became the preferred tool for dealing with inmates considered 
defiant and recalcitrant. The actual practice of solitary confinement led to the mental 
deterioration of prisoners who soon lost any connection with spiritual and religious 
transformation. The practice persists today across the United States and the world in the 
use of solitary confinement and supermax prisons. Recent scientific research, studying 
the effects of solitary confinement on the body, found higher mortality rates and 
cardiovascular difficulties among individuals who experienced solitary confinement. 
Consider the outcome of scientific studies: 
This study projects the lifetime cardiovascular disease and cost burden associated 
with the increased prevalence of hypertension diagnoses found in persons in 
solitary confinement compared with maximum security housing in the same 
prison. In 2017, over 60,000 US individuals were held in solitary confinement for 
15 days or longer. Applying our findings to just the 25,000 individuals held in 
“supermax” solitary confinement units would alone result in $155 million in 
additional future healthcare costs and a loss of 5673 Quality Adjusted Life Years, 
likely significant underestimates given the widespread use of solitary confinement 
outside of “supermax” units. These findings, coupled with the growing consensus 
that solitary confinement is counterproductive as a public safety measure suggests 


an urgent need to dramatically reduce solitary confinement using alternative 
strategies that achieve safety without compromising health.” 
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The prison in New York operated slightly differently from Pennsylvania prison, where 
the inmates ate and worked in congregate groups but maintained a strict silence. The 
congregate work arrangement was more profitable, and inmates were easier to manage in 
a group setting. As a result, the New York prison became the prototype for prisons 
throughout the United States.*” 

As the industrial revolution spread around the country, it created a great need for 
workers. Prisoners became a source of cheap labor able to fill the need for labor, and 
solitary confinement was no longer viewed as a viable prison option. The southern states 
built their prisons on the model of the southern plantations. The Black codes directed at 
the newly freed African Americans led to their virtual re-enslavement. Nine southern 
states passed vagrancy laws making it illegal to be without a job. One state’s vagrancy 
law specifically targeted freed Blacks and Mulattos over the age of eighteen, stating they 
must have proof of work.*“ Black prisoners filled the ranks of the convict leasing 
systems throughout the south, while the coffers of local governments grew because of the 
new source of income as convicts were rented out to the highest bidder.** 

Sociologist, Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, in his book The Philadelphia Negro, studied 
the lives of African Americans in Philadelphia. He devoted a chapter to the issue of crime 
committed by African Americans in Philadelphia. Dr. Du Bois observes the following: 

Crime is a phenomenon of organized social life and is the open rebellion of an 


individual against his social environment...if men are suddenly transported from 
one environment to another, the result is a lack of harmony with new physical 
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surroundings leading to disease, death, or modification of physique; lack of 
harmony with social surroundings leading to crime.””° 


Dr. Du Bois’ analysis of the lives of African Americans in Philadelphia partly responded 
to Social Darwinists who believed in the biological and social inferiority of African 
Americans. Dr. Du Bois posited that crime resulted not from biology but resulted from 
sociology, the sudden freedom without preparation, the response to racism, and the need 
to be in control. In 1971, explaining crime as adaptive behavior to life’s stressors, 
psychiatrist and law professor Seymour L. Halleck noted that the choice of a life of crime 
will provide individuals feeling powerless to move up the economic ladder in the 
traditional manner with a sense of power, prestige, and purpose in their lives.**” Dr. Du 
Bois was prescient and ahead of his time in assessing the issues and motivation for crime 
among African Americans in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

Between 1870 and 1910, sociologists, theorists, and corrections professionals 
ascertained a need for change in the prisons due to overcrowding, poor management, and 
underfunding. A reformatory system was instituted to inspire positive change. *** The 
impetus for reform led to a meeting of leaders in correction and penology, who developed 
the National Prison Association that later became the American Correctional 
Association.” Their desire for meaningful reform led to the creation of community 


corrections, probation, and parole. According to Professor Travis, “Probation and parole 
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are the ‘bookends’ of prison.””*° Probation is a community-based alternative to 
incarceration with prison as a penalty for failure to comply with the terms of probation. 
Parole comes into play after individuals serve some portion of their sentences in prison. 
Parolees usually have more serious crimes, and it was not until 1944 that every state had 
a parole system.””! 

Simultaneous with the reform movement was the Victorian-era fascination with 
the criminal mind. This fascination merged with scientific and medical breakthroughs to 
create a hybrid and cross-disciplinary field focused on understanding the criminal. The 
marriage of physiognomy (the reading of character from facial features), phrenology 
(involved head-reading and examination of the shape of the skull), sociology, religion, 
and biology gave birth to criminology or criminal anthropology. Both physiognomy and 
phrenology reached their heydays in the 1820s and 1830s.” The most “influential 
platform for expounding criminological ideas to the general public was John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.’s funded Bureau of Social Hygiene. Rockefeller subscribed to the social 
eugenics view which advocated sterilization (selective breeding out) as one technique for 
controlling deviance.” 

Eugenics as a way of controlling “undesirable” gene pools was implemented 
throughout the United States, particularly in attempting to control criminal behavior 


based upon the theory of born criminals belonging to Cesare Lombroso, the father of the 
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positivist school of criminal anthropology. The United States program of eugenics 


promoted by Charles Davenport later became a model for Nazi Germany’s eugenics 
program. Charles Davenport was a prominent professor of zoology at Harvard University, 
but he was also a noted biologist, racist, and avid promoter of genetics and eugenics as 
the causation of criminality. His influence extended to the New York City Police 
Department, which created a laboratory for eugenic investigations. Charles Davenport 
also led the American Correctional Association and a unique committee on the study of 
eugenics and heredity in anti-social behavior.’ In his book, which later became a 
popular textbook in American colleges, Davenport, sounding like the forty-fifth President 
of the United States, makes the following fear-fille racist assertions regarding 
immigration and immigrants: 
Unless conditions change of themselves or are radically changed, the population 
of the United States will, on account of the great influx of blood from 
South-eastern Europe, rapidly become darker in pigmentation, smaller in stature, 
more mercurial, more attached to music and art, more given to crimes of larceny, 
kidnapping, assault, murder, rape, and sex-immorality.”°° 
Davenport provided avid leadership for the eugenics movement, and under his leadership, 
the Carnegie Institute, Rockefeller Foundation, scholars at major universities, political 
leaders, and many wealthy individuals provided funding and support. All these groups 
sought to propagate the superiority of the Nordic race. Prior to these individuals 
organizing into groups, criminals and those considered feebleminded were already 


castrated and sterilized at psychiatric hospitals to prevent the spread of those considered 


defective. Armed with financial support, the advocates of negative eugenics enacted 
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policies that not only led to the castration and sterilization of more than 80,000 people in 
the United States and placed negative eugenics as part of high school and college 
curriculums across the country. Negative eugenics involved sterilization, marriage 
restrictions, and in extreme cases, euthanasia and focused on those with mental illness, 
poor people, people of color, and those with other “deficient” genes. Negative eugenics 
received widespread support from the judicial system in the United States. 

The highest court in the country supported the practice of negative eugenics. In 
the 1927 case of Buck v. Bell, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., in support of 
state-sanctioned sterilization, wrote the following: “It is better for all the world if instead 
of waiting to execute degenerate offspring for crime, or to let them starve for their 
imbecility, society can prevent those persons who are manifestly unfit from continuing 
their kind.””*° The dispersion of these ideas provided ideological justification for many 
states to create laws such as miscegenation laws, which aimed at enforcing the eugenics 
movement.”*’ 

The “born criminal” theory and eugenics remained popular in the fields of 
sociology and criminology until World War II exposed the brutality and inhumanity in 
which the Nazis engaged as they utilized eugenics in their quest to create a master race. 
The end of World War II, the horrors of the inhumanity of war, veterans returning to 
positions in corrections led to a more humane perspective of criminology and the coverup 


of America’s role in eugenics. 
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The years of Prohibition in America led to an increase in violent crime and 


1.7°8 The creation of the Federal Bureau of 


growth in law enforcement at the federal leve 
Investigation (FBI), and federal prisons responded to the increase in crime. During the 
growth of federal prisons, the focus of penology and incarceration had the following 
goals: Incapacitate and isolate individuals deemed dangerous to society, deterrence (the 
idea that swift capture, conviction, and punishment would dissuade others from 
committing similar crimes), and finally retribution (to exact the punishment that most fits 
the crime, causes pain to the offender, thereby giving society the sense that justice and 
order have been restored).**’ This focus gave way to science initially used to treat men 
and women traumatized by war. Many wardens, who were veterans, viewed the success 
of science to treat what was considered emotional issues as methods to treat and impact 
the lives of inmates in state and federal prisons across the country. In 1945, the president 
of the American Prison Association, who was also the director of Corrections of 
Michigan, called for “more sensible and humanitarian programs in prison.””® This new 
ideal of prison programming led to the development of the “medical model” of 
treatment. 

The medical model of treatment dominated corrections policy and opinions from 
the 1950s through the 1980s and consisted of diagnosis, evaluation, and treatment. The 
foundation of the medical model alleged that prisoners were incarcerated due to a 


disorder in their socialization process. Their learned criminal behavior could be 
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successfully treated, and the prisoner eventually rehabilitated with the assistance of 
counselors, psychologists, sociologists, caseworkers, and vocational counselors.*” This 
therapeutic method of rehabilitation found its way into the California State Prison as a 
model to transform the inmate’s antisocial behavior. California State Prison used inmates 
as therapists, and the housing units were small de-centralized units focused on special 
training, work release, and family contacts.”% 

Since the move away from religious solitary confinement in prison, education 
became a primary means of rehabilitation. The United States prison population is an 
average of three to four grades behind the general population. More than half of the 
prison population is considered functionally illiterate, making education a primary and 
valued means of rehabilitation in prison.” The obvious advantage is that research 
documents the concept that education in prison is a sensible investment to provide for 
public safety. Fiscal support for prison education has always been at the mercy of public 
opinion and the whims of legislators. Consider the following observation of a former 
correction officer and present academic who discusses the history of postsecondary 
education in prisons: 

Contemporaneous with the therapeutic approach to prisoners in the early 1970s 

were Pell Grants, a college financial aid program established to provide monetary 

support to low-income, undergraduate students. Many prisoners qualified for and 
took advantage of these grants. However, 20 years later Congress passed the 


Violent Crime Control Act, which contained a provision barring grant eligibility 
for federal and state inmates. According to Erisman and Contardo (2005), as cited 
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in Winterfield et al. (2009: 2), the provision "was based on the erroneous 
assumption that prisoner access to Pell funds limited access for non-prisoners.”® 


Not only were Pell Grants to prisoners under fire due to a perception that non-convicted 
individuals would not be eligible to receive them, but there was a crescendo of voices 
shouting that rehabilitation was a failure, and nothing worked to affect recidivism rates 
after leaving prison. The state of New York commissioned sociologist Robert Martinson 
and other sociologists to produce a study on prison reform. In 1974, he published a 
document that stated: “With few and isolated exceptions, the rehabilitative efforts that 
have been reported so far have had no appreciable effect on recidivism. Studies that have 
been done since our survey was completed do not present any major grounds for altering 
that original conclusion.”*® 

The disparate clamor of voices that latched onto the idea that “nothing works” 
ranged from conservatives who viewed rehabilitation as soft on crime to liberals who 
perceived rehabilitation as paternalism, or the sociologist who believed individuals were 
made worse by labeling them.’ The rehabilitation idea in American corrections faded. 
As aresult, penal codes throughout the country were amended to accentuate punishment 
as the foremost purpose of incarceration. Many states increased the lengths of 
imprisonment with mandatory minimum sentencing guidelines, three-strike laws, while 
they also restricted the discretionary role of judges and severely limited programming 


such as counseling, vocational training, and education.” The criminologist’s theo 
b) 
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undergirding this form of punishment was coined as incapacitation, which dictates that 
the goal of the criminal justice system is to remove offenders from the community. 
Coupled with the war on drugs, “nothing works” led to the warehousing of an 
extraordinary number of Black and Brown citizens in deteriorating prisons around the 
country. 

Fortunately, the “nothing works” ideology also lent itself to searing critiques of 
Martinson’s methodology by other sociologists who disputed Martinson’s deductions. 
Eventually, Martinson repudiated his previous findings in an article where he wrote that 
“Contrary to common belief, the rate of recidivism (reprocessing rate) in this country is 
not high, it is quite low. Contrary to my previous position, some treatment programs do 
have an appreciable effect on recidivism. Some programs are indeed beneficial.””® His 
repudiation did not garner as much publicity and attention as his original findings and 
proclamations of “nothing works.” The die was cast, and studies searching for “what 


99 66. 


works,” “what works well,” and “what does not work” were underway. 

In 1996, Attorney General Janet Reno was legally mandated to provide Congress 
with an independent review of state and local crime prevention assistance programs 
funded by the United States Department of Justice. The completed review was entitled 
“Preventing Crime: What Works, What Doesn’t, What’s Promising.” The report found 
fifteen programs on the list of what works, where based upon the studies, these programs 
either reduce crime or reduce the factors that produce crime. Twenty-three programs on 
what does not work exist, defined by the data as programs where crime or factors that 
produce crime were not reduced. The report noted thirty programs on a list of promising, 
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meaning there was not enough empirical evidence to support generalizations; more 
studies would produce positive results of reducing crime.”” 

Notable is the number of community-based programs on the promising list that 
rely on mentoring and community involvement. The launch of the twenty-first century 
saw any efficacy of the scientific method of rehabilitation in preventing crime lose favor 
with elected officials and the public. According to Professor Stanton E. Samenow, the 
definition of rehabilitation assumes there was a point in time the individual was 
habilitated, and the prison system programs will assist in returning the offender to that 
state prior to release. Professor Samenow shares his research findings by noting that: 


99 66. 


The terms “rehabilitation,” “reintegration,” and “re-entry” are completely 
inapplicable when conceptualizing programming for offenders. These words 
imply that a person was in a prior state to which he must be restored. According 
To the dictionary (Random House, second edition, 1987. P.1625) rehabilitate 
means “to restore in good condition, to restore formally to former capacity.” With 
offenders, there is no prior “good condition” to which to restore them. The scope 
of helping offenders change entails more than providing opportunities for job 
skills, social skills, and an education. Significant and lasting change will occur 
only if the individual becomes aware of his or her own errors in thinking, 
understands their ramifications and becomes determined to correct them.” 


Professor Samenow’s research identifies the crisis and the great opportunities within 
prison ministry. The church attempts to rehabilitate individuals through their acceptance 
of Christ as savior, instead of understanding the foundational trauma and damage many 
experienced in their childhood and the necessity of a complete metamorphosis or 


transformation. 
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As more criminologists and government entities accepted the paradigm shift away 
from rehabilitation as viable or more retributive methods of punishment as effective, 
restorative justice was explored and promoted as a promising approach to criminal justice 
in America. Restorative justice principles were utilized in juvenile systems in parts of 
Europe and South America for decades. In 1977, Randy Barnett, in a Georgetown Law 
Review article, argued the need for a new paradigm of justice. His position was that 
crime committed against an individual is not solely between the state and the accused, but 
the victim should receive restitution from the preparator. He further argues that “a 
restitution system of justice would benefit the victim, the criminal, and the taxpayer. The 
humanitarian goals of proportionate punishment, rehabilitation, and victim compensation 
are dealt with on a fundamental level making their achievement more likely.”?” 

Two studies on the effects of restitution and recidivism among juvenile defendants 
sentenced to restitution yielded the following results: “Cannon and Stanford (1981) found 
a 19% rearrest rate among restitution cases over a six-month time period compared with 
24% rates for the non-restitution groups. Hofford reported an 18% recidivism rate for 
youths in the juvenile restitution program compared with a 30% rate for those on regular 
probation.””” The results from these studies are instructive, although they are far from 
definitive. Barnett’s article led to a wider conversation and practice in criminal justice 
circles regarding the applicability and feasibility of what came to be known as restorative 
justice. Long, an advocate and activist for victims’ rights, Howard Zehr, criminologist, 


author, and pioneer, 1990 published his book of restorative justice principles. Zehr is 
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considered the grandfather of restorative justice. He collaborated with communities, 
churches, and governments around the world to study and implement restorative justice 
meetings involving all “direct stakeholders in determining how best to repair the harm of 
offending behavior.”’” 

Restorative justice is the underlying foundational concept embedded in the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission in South Africa. The formation of the Commission 
committed to truth telling-averted a bloody civil war by allowing victims who suffered 
brutality at the hands of the government and their perpetrators to come together to hear 
and tell their stories.” The success of restorative justice principles in South Africa led to 
the initiation of restorative justice concepts in coping with issues of mass violence.*”° 
Restorative justice originated in native American communities routinely used dispute 
resolution and participatory justice involving all injured parties in handling behavioral 
and crime problems.*”’ The judicial system adopted many hybrid forms of various 
concepts and practices of restorative justice. Mediation programs and centers sprung up 
around the country, just as have drug and veterans’ courts. These programs embrace 
judicial initiative in diverting non-violent drug users (who may also be veterans) from the 
traditional judicial path of prison into “court-operated rehabilitation programs as an 


alternative to prosecution.”*”* 
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All alternative resolution programs can locate their practices in the concepts of 
restorative justice. The critics of “Peacemaking Criminology” have been attacked as 
utopian and very naive in respect to the realities of crime and law enforcement in 
America. Studies and documentation show that participants in a mediation group were 
one-third less likely to commit another crime compared with a group that failed to 
participate.” With the resurgence of opioid addiction, a new generation of heroin 
addicts, and the accompanying crime it brings, there is a new challenge to determine 
something that works to quell this twin epidemic of addiction and crime. In the 
vernacular of twelve-step programs, they identify that their problem was not the specific 
thing they used but their thinking. Psychology, which is the study and science of 
behavior, married cognitive and behavior models of psychotherapy resulting in cognitive 
behavior therapy or CBT. Persons in corrections now utilize CBT to address behavior and 
recidivism.” 

Ensuing shortfalls in state budgets and the necessity to reduce correctional costs, 
cognitive behavior therapy-based programming was utilized to address behavior in prison 
and reduce recidivism — both of which drive up correction costs.”*! Presently, corrections 
around the country widely use six cognitive-behavioral programs. They include 
Aggression Replacement Training (ART), Criminal Conduct and Substance Abuse 
Treatment: Strategies, for Self-Improvement and Change (SSC), Moral Reconation 


Therapy (MRT), Reasoning and Rehabilitation (R&R and R&R2), Relapse Prevention 
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Therapy (RPT), and Thinking for a Change (T4C). Thinking for a Change is presently 


used throughout corrections as the program that generated the most studies and 
implementation. 

In 1997, Thinking for a Change (T4C) was rolled out as a pilot project in several 
states at the local, state, and federal levels. Since that time, Thinking for a Change was 
implemented in more than forty states with adult, juvenile, and both male and female 
populations.** One can attribute the success of the program to the format that begins with 
offenders engaging in an introspective process leading them to examine their beliefs, 
perceptions of the world, feelings, and attitudes. The introspection is an ongoing integral 
part of the program interwoven throughout other sections of T4C. The program also 
interweaves problem-solving, role-playing, and social life skills curriculum to address 
antisocial behavior, substance abuse, personal distress, and coping skills. The program 
prescreens prospective candidates to “reinforce the participant’s need for the program and 
the necessity of positive participation is the first step in T4C.””™ 

Meta-analysis studies evaluated each of the six cognitive behavior therapies. The 
studies identified positive aspects of each approach that assisted in reducing anger 
outbursts, substance relapse, and recidivism. The studies conclude the following: 

A meta-analysis of 69 studies covering both behavioral and cognitive-behavioral 

programs determined that the cognitive-behavioral programs were more effective 

in reducing recidivism than the behavioral programs. The mean reduction in 
recidivism was about 30 percent for treated offenders (Pearson et al., 2002). Other 


meta-analyses of correctional treatment concluded that cognitive-behavioral 
methods are critical aspects of effective correctional treatment. Yet another study 
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similarly determined that the most effective interventions are those that use 
cognitive-behavioral techniques to improve cognitive functioning.“ 


Cognitive behavior therapy is an approach in corrections that focuses on the criminogenic 
behaviors and impulses of individuals who may be substance-addicted, have anger issues, 
and or be justice-involved. The research proved that CBT is promising regarding 


decreasing recidivism, antisocial behavior, and substance abuse. 


Conclusion 

Robert Martinson, in his ill-conceived determination, that “nothing works,” 
opened the door to innovative programming designed to engage individuals, focus on 
what can work, and what can work for specific individuals, rather than large-scale 
sweeping programs. From its inception, the church with its long line of infamous 
incarcerated individuals had a constant presence in corrections and the penitentiary. The 
history of the American penal system is laden to this day with brutality, racism, classism, 
sexism, and misguided ideologies regarding what causes crime. At the crossroads of 
budgetary crisis and “nothing works,” the marriage of behavior and cognitive therapy 
provides hope for changing the lives of millions. However, systemic issues in the 
American judicial system exist, and collateral sanctions continue to punish returning 
citizens in housing, employment, and careers long after they have served their time. 

The majority of church prison ministries have not been trained to understand the 
sanctions and discriminatory challenges individuals leaving prison must navigate outside 
the prison walls. Church prison ministries do not understand, nor are they taught, the 


daily hurdles returning citizens must climb to not use drugs, stay away from antisocial 
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friends who may also be family members, and replace criminogenic thinking with 
positive ideas when they return to their neighborhoods of origin. Prison ministry 
members are not trained in and lack the understanding of the effects of adverse childhood 
experiences and the accompanying trauma those experiences impose on the psyche of 
children lasting through adulthood. Providing prison ministry volunteers with trauma 
informed, domestic violence, substance abuse and principles of recovery training will 
equip them to design transformative ministry to address the issues of criminogenic needs 
and thinking so that persons may never again arrive at the conclusion that “nothing 


works.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The apparatuses of mass incarceration include prison gerrymandering, mandatory 
minimum sentences, three-strike laws, sentencing disparities between powder and crack 
cocaine, collateral sanctions, and zero-tolerance policies.** These policies and the 
emergent ideology of “tough on crime” contributed to the system we now know and live 
with as mass incarceration. As noted earlier, the authors of American Corrections, in 
tracing the history of American corrections, report the phenomena of disproportionate 
population growth in prisons in American society. However, interestingly this 
unprecedented growth in corrections failed to accompany a similar growth in crime. The 
research found that “rates of serious and violent crime have fluctuated somewhat but 
generally declined since 1995,”*° 

It is important in training volunteers to ensure that we impart and discuss our 
understanding of the terminology. Commentators, politicians, and correctional 
professionals utilize terms such as jail, prison, mass incarceration, prison 
gerrymandering, mandatory minimum sentences, collateral sanctions, and zero-tolerance 


policies as if there is a common understanding and interchangeability of the jargon. There 


is not, and for clarity’s sake, it is vital to define and give context to various terminology 
°85 Barry A. Krisberg, Susan Marchionna, and Christopher J. Hartney, American Corrections: 
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for volunteers. Obviously, time is a factor in explaining and discussing the terminology 
associated with prison ministry. In the implementation of this curriculum discussion of 
terminology can be held within the first week or throughout the several weeks of training. 
Nonetheless, it is imperative to ensure that all participants understand the jargon. 
Especially as it pertains to the difference between jails and prisons. The Montgomery 
County Jail in Dayton Ohio was built in 1965, with extensive revisions in 2004 which 
gives the jail a capacity of 903 inmate beds.**’ The jail is a detention facility that is 
designed for short-term detention, a maximum of one year in most jails. Individuals who 
are arrested, charged with a crime, and either unable to afford bail or denied bail are 
housed in jails awaiting adjudication of their case. Jails house an array of individuals. 
Some have been sentenced and waiting for transport to prison, individuals who may have 
a mental health crisis and are threatening suicide can be detained in jail. Males and 
females are also arrested, detained, and housed in separate areas of the jail. Due to public 
policy issues, the jail has become the holding area for individuals with mental health and 
substance abuse challenges.*** Professor Jeffreys has the following observation about 
American jails in general and Cook County jails specifically in his book: 
Twelve million Americans go through the U.S. jail system on an annual basis. 
Jails, which differ significantly from prisons, are designed to house inmates for 
short amounts of time, and are often occupied by large populations of legally 
innocent people waiting for a trial. Jails often have deplorable sanitary conditions, 
and there are countless records of inmates being brutalized by staff and other 


inmates while in custody. Local municipalities use jails to institutionalize those 
whom they perceive to be a threat, so hundreds of thousands of inmates suffer 
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from mental illness. People abandoned by families or lacking health insurance, or 
those who cannot afford bail, often cycle in and out of jails.” 


There is a tremendous difference between state prisons and jails. Everyone in prison has 
been convicted of a crime and will have a felony conviction on their records unless it is 
eligible to and can be expunged. The prison is perceived as the last resort by many, 
consider the following observation: 
Prisons are the institutions within the criminal justice system to which individuals 
are removed from society to serve terms imposed in the sentencing 
procedures...Prisons and correctional institutions comprise the last resort of the 
criminal justice system. Offenders are sent to prisons and correctional institutions 
when probation and other community-based correctional programs are unable to 
handle them.” 
When the term of mass incarceration is unpacked, it is evident that many perceive the use 
of mass incarceration in the United States as a means of social control. The War on Drugs 
that began in the early 1980s was characterized by get-tough laws such as three strikes, 
when implemented meant that a third felony conviction meant a life sentence. Mandatory 
minimum sentencing laws removed judicial discretion and required convicted offenders 
to receive and serve long sentences.””' As states became to invest dollars into prison 
buildings and fill them with undesirables from poor communities an unintended 
advantage of mass incarceration was discovered. Prison gerrymandering was found to be 
a financial and political boon for the communities that tied their fortunes to prison 


building. Consider the following scenario as it unfolds in cities and counties across the 


United States: 
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Prisoners are denied the right to vote in every state except Vermont and Maine 
and yet are counted as residents of the communities where they are incarcerated 
except in Maryland, New York, and Delaware. As wards of the state confined 
within prison walls, the incarcerated are not members of these communities in any 
meaningful way. Moreover, because prisoners are disproportionately people of 
color from urban areas while most prisons are located outside of urban areas, 
representation, particularly non-White representation, may be distorted by 
incarceration. Thus, the presence of a prison may allow districts to artificially 
appear to achieve representational equality and simultaneously fuel vote 
inequality as voters in such districts may have more influence. Mass incarceration 
may subtly, but perniciously, violate the constitutional right to equal 
representation for all persons. The basic assertion, that moving prisoners from 
urban, disproportionately non-White areas into majority White, suburban and 
rural areas will artificially boost rural and suburban White representation at the 
expense of urban, non-White voters—is intuitively simple.” 


The people society deemed needing to be removed or controlled became candidates for 
imprisonment, some considered them undesirables, others were considered thugs, 
druggies, and crazies, but most of them had certain characteristics in common, poor, 
minority, marginalized, and voiceless. The one person, one vote and hence one voice has 
been effectively removed from the incarcerated through prison gerrymandering and 
subsequent disenfranchisement. 

As stated earlier, the generally accepted profiles of the imprisoned include 
addicted individuals, those with mental health disorders, the undereducated, the 
economically and socially disadvantaged, single persons, Blacks, brown persons, and 
poverty-stricken Whites.”*? However, research documents that in Ohio women—White 
women in particular—are the fastest-growing population in prison, growing from 11.3% 


in 2000 to 14.6% in 2014.”* Minority communities that endured the most vicious aspects 
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of the war on drugs and poor White rural communities that bore the initial brunt of the 
subsequent heroin and opioid epidemic fueled this growth. 

The criminal justice system in America is a powerful system that is built upon the 
foundation of retribution. It qualifies to be examined through the lens of Professor’s 
Winks definition as a principality and power when he states the following: 


The principalities and powers are the inner and outer aspects of any given 
manifestations of power. As the inner aspect they are the spirituality of the 
institutions, the “within” of corporate structures and systems, the inner essence of 
outer organizations of power. As the outer aspect, they are political systems 
appointed officials, the “chair” of an organization, laws, in short, all the tangible 
manifestations which power takes....When a particular power becomes idolatrous, 
placing itself above Gods’ purposes for the good of the whole, then that power 
becomes demonic.”” 


The symbol of the American criminal justice system is a seemingly White woman 
who is blindfolded and has scales in one hand and a sword in the other hand. The 
symbol is meant to portray the lack of partiality and the power of a retributive 
system that seeks to determine what laws were broken, who broke the law, and 
what punishment the law demands. The original purpose of prisons was to punish 
the criminal and protect the public from harm. However, the almost sixty years of 
war on drugs in America has produced a system that has created a retributive 
system that thrives on generational incarceration, and Professor Wink calls “this 
altering of its’ purpose demonic.””” Professor Wink views the principalities and 
powers as “impersonal entities who have become integrated around idolatrous 
values, and he refers to “Satan” as the world-encompassing spirit of the 
Domination System.”””’ It is naive to address issues of criminal behavior without 
recognizing the systemic and structural issues within the criminal justice system 
that has led to generational incarceration. However, it is also naive to suggest the 
system is evil, irredeemable and should be destroyed. Dr. Wink argues to 
understand the system as we must find methods and means to transform the 
system. He argues: Any attempt to transform a social system without addressing 
both its spirituality and its outer forms is doomed to failure. Only by confronting 
the spirituality of an institution and its concretions can the total entity be 
transformed, and that requires a kind of spiritual discernment and praxis that the 
materialistic ethos in which we live knows nothing about.*”* 
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Author Ernest van den Haag posits it succinctly by stating: “punishment is imposed for a 
past offense, revenge and retribution are easily confused.””” In many communities and 
families, incarceration and retribution appear and feel like revenge, as many former 
prisoners exit prison significantly more damaged than when they entered. Many are 
dropped at the Greyhound bus station or in their problematic neighborhoods only to 
return to prison. This occurs because their traumas were not addressed nor are their 
addictions arrested. Therefore, they are unprepared to function as productive members of 
society and essentially are better prepared to return to prison. When sociologist Robert 
Martinson released his study entitled “What Works?,” the sensationalized headline 
“Nothing Works” became the battle cry for evidence that rehabilitation fails to work. An 
immediate consequence of his report was that cities and states took off on a tangent to be 
the toughest on crime, never acknowledging that Martinson later modified and repudiated 
his position that nothing worked.*”’ 

The unremitting response of the church to “Nothing Works” was prison ministry 
as usual. Two or three individuals were sent to the prisons to conduct Bible studies or 
Sunday worship services with a song and preaching. Volunteer training conducted by 
churches and faith-based organizations taught volunteers about appropriate conduct upon 
entering the prison, appropriate dress, and appropriate interaction with inmates. These 
prison trainings instructed participants on how to share the gospel and how to pray with 


groups of inmates. None of the various pieces of training ever attempted to assist 
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volunteers in understanding the countless issues of mental health, addiction, trauma, 
domestic violence, and adverse childhood experiences that perhaps led individuals down 
the path to incarceration. None of the hours of training addressed the myriad of struggles 
that individuals face while incarcerated or when they leave incarceration. The only plan 
for future contact with the incarcerated involved providing them with the address of the 
church. 

The hypothesis of this dissertation is that the good news of Jesus Christ is the 
starting point for the transformative journey of all believers. For those believers behind 
prison walls, it is imperative for volunteers to be aware of the unresolved traumas that 
individuals in prison endured, many from childhood. Prison ministry volunteers will 
identify the need for substance abuse treatment, pastoral care, counseling, and support 
groups to successfully navigate the post-traumatic disorder from domestic violence, 
sexual abuse, poverty, and other traumas that returning citizens experienced in childhood. 
The efficacy of trauma-informed volunteer training in prison ministry will be an 
awareness of the impact that violence, trauma, substance abuse, aggression, and 
microaggressions of inmates perpetrate against each other and those in authority. These 
actions lock individuals into negative patterns of behavior. Science, sociology, and 
criminology acknowledged the brain’s power to change individuals’ thinking and thereby 
modify their behavior with programs based on cognitive behavior therapy, which is a 
transformative modality. The presence of individuals’ demonstration of the lived-out 
gospel of Jesus Christ, as illustrated in Acts 16:25-31, has proven to transform the lives 


of individuals in prison. Prisoners under different circumstances would have taken the 
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opportunity to make their escape from prison did escape is evidence of the power of the 
gospel to impact the cognition of individuals. 

A two-year program in one of Chicago’s public schools demonstrated the power 
of challenging thinking errors and subsequently changing thinking. At-risk young men, 
who were taught to slow their thinking, consider the consequences of their actions, and 
relate in more positive ways to their environment, were found to be less likely to become 
justice-involved and more likely to graduate from high school on time.**! Cognitive 
behavior therapy is the doorway through which transformation occurs in the secular 
arena. The psychological and sociological communities finally came into agreement with 
the word of God in Romans 12:2 commanding, “Do not be conformed to this world, but 
be transformed by the renewing of your minds, so that you may discern what is the will 
of God, what is good and acceptable and perfect” (Rom. 12:2). The National Institute of 
Corrections invested heavily in cognitive behavior therapy and has an evidence-based 
belief in its success. Their web page states emphatically that: 

Cognitive-behavioral therapy reduces recidivism in both juveniles and adults. The 

therapy assumes that most people can become conscious of their thoughts and 

behaviors and then make positive changes to them. A person's thoughts are often 
the result of experience, and behavior is often influenced and prompted by these 
thoughts. In addition, thoughts may sometimes become distorted and fail to reflect 
reality accurately. Cognitive-behavioral therapy is effective with juvenile and 
adult offenders; substance-abusing and violent offenders; and probationers, 
prisoners, and parolees. It is effective in various criminal justice settings, both in 
institutions and in the community, and addresses a host of problems associated 
with criminal behavior. For instance, in most cognitive behavioral therapy 
programs, offenders improve their social skills, means-ends problem solving, 


critical reasoning, moral reasoning, cognitive style, self-control, impulse 
management, and self-efficacy.*” 
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This project is borne from the scriptural foundation of the transformative activity of the 
Holy Spirit in Acts 16:25-31. In freeing a young woman from demonic possession, the 
Holy Spirit sets Paul and Silas up to participate in the miracle of setting prisoners and 
guards free by opening prison doors. The living witness of Paul and Silas have an 
impenetrable impact on the prisoners to such a degree they are transformed and resist 
their natural inclination to escape when provided with the opportunity. If trained in the 
issues underlying criminogenic needs, the trauma of inmates’ lives, and the various 
addictive methods employed to attempt to medicate inmates’ pain, prison ministry 
volunteers will be better equipped to assist offenders in challenging their thinking errors, 


eventually modifying their behaviors, and transforming their lives. 


Methodology 

The mixed-method approach, according to John and David Creswell, “involves 
collecting both quantitative and qualitative data...The core assumption of this form of 
inquiry is that the integration of qualitative and quantitative data yields additional insight 
beyond what is provided by either alone.’”**’ The mixed-methods approach coupled with 
evidenced-based change models focuses on four steps including identifying the need for 
change, developing a proposal for change, implementing the proposed change, and 
evaluating the change. 

The expectation for all who complete this project is that they will experience 
positive results in their personal lives, such as evaluating their childhood and its impact 
on their adult lives, developing a higher self-awareness, and desiring a stronger 
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relationship with God. They may also develop a greater sense of empathy for individuals 
who have experienced severe life struggles from early childhood and fight with trauma 
that is unresolved from their childhoods. Prayerfully, they will also recognize that 
engaging in cognitive behavior therapy with a goal to change thinking and behavior is an 
ongoing process along with the fact that desistance from prison is a continuum on the 
scale of reentry and reintegration is important. However, it is realistic to expect that 
violence, substance abuse, sexual activity, and aggression towards the staff will decrease 
among the incarcerated, as prison ministry volunteers are provided trauma-informed 
training in understanding and incorporating the criminogenic thinking of incarcerated 
individuals, role play, and elements of cognitive behavior therapy into all areas of their 
preaching and teaching Bible studies. 

The volunteers who participate in the training provided with this program and 
follow through to interact with inmates will have a positive effect on the lives of those 
incarcerated individuals. The initial anticipations of the project are that volunteers 
become enlightened regarding the life issues and struggles that incarcerated individuals 
deal with their entire lives. Many volunteers are unaware of the devastation that takes 
place in families. One of the goals of this program is that volunteers will develop 
empathy that they lacked and understand the magnitude of the effort and assistance it will 
take for individuals with the help of Jesus to transform their lives. Finally, at the end of 
the training, volunteers will be eager to utilize the tools learned in their training. As they 
reach out and fashion programs that incorporate cognitive behavior in the prisons, 


individual lives will be restored by the transformative power of the gospel. Those 
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transformed and restored individuals will become part of the church family, live without 
returning to prison, and carry the message of transformation to their circles of influence. 

At the direction of the Institution Review Board (IRB), the program length was 
increased to consist of seven weekends of two-hour blocks of training on Saturday 
morning beginning at 10:00 am. Individuals participating in the program were presented 
with a narrative prequestionnaire to complete at the beginning of the workshop and the 
same narrative postquestionnaire at the end of the workshop. The workshops entailed 
in-person and Zoom PowerPoint training, classroom discussions, reflective writing, and 
postquestionnaires to determine the degree, if any, of change in their perceptions 
regarding the subject material. Each workshop was recorded to document and determine 
the reactions of the individuals. Due to Covid-19, there were no more than five 
individuals in the church at one time, and some weeks as few as two attended the church. 
Some weeks one or two of the Zoom participants needed to be excused from the training. 
However, overall, the Zoom participant’s attendance was more consistent than the 
in-person participants. One individual from the in-person came once and never returned. 
Upon reaching out to the individual, the reasoning for not returning was that she was 
unable to commit her time, she had all the tools she needed to reach out to troubled 
individuals, because she is a preacher and has Jesus and the Holy Spirit. 

The in-person participants were more consistent than the Zoom participants in 
submitting their written responses to questions in the workshops, prequestionnaire and 
postquestionnaires, and discussions. A workshop on trauma invited participants to engage 
in role-playing that placed them as incarcerated victims of trauma. Subject matter experts 


conducted the workshops, and the directed questions were discussed and fielded at the 
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end of the workshops. Rev. Dr. Jamie Burns facilitated the trauma workshop while 
Chaplain Sylvia Moseley conducted the workshop dealing with adverse childhood 
experiences and domestic violence. Also, Ms. Carmen Kirkpatrick, Recovery Services 
Administrator at Dayton Correctional Institution, facilitated the addiction workshop while 
John Robinson, Jr., Addiction Specialist at Montgomery County Monday Rehabilitation 
Program, facilitated the cognitive behavior workshop. Lastly, Quinn Howard, Program 
Coordinator from the Office of Ex-Offender Reentry, facilitated the collateral sanctions 


workshop. 


Implementation 

The incursion of Covid-19 impacted the writing of the foundation chapters as well 
as the implementation of the project. Covid-19 protocols of the church and the reluctance 
of individuals to present themselves to undergo a training program of seven weeks for 
two hours on Saturday mornings, rendered implementation of the program problematic. 
The initial flyer posted to the church website solicited any volunteers who were interested 
in prison ministry. Two weeks passed without any serious responses, and upon following 
up on three responses I determined that they did not have an interest in the training. The 
flyer was revised to advertise equipping church leaders for twenty-first-century ministry. 
The revised flyer promoted giving leaders more tools in their toolbox to reach broken 
souls. After one week, sixteen individuals from Omega Baptist Church and other local 
churches responded. Instructions for completing and returning consent forms and 


prequestionnaire were distributed via email. Two of the participants were Caucasian 
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females, one was an African American male, and the remainder of the participants were 
African American females. 

Returning the signed forms, prequestionnaires, postquestionnaires, and workshop 
questions were challenging after individuals received their forms but struggled with 
signing, scanning, and emailing all the documents back in time for the start of training. 
The first week of training began with sixteen participants including six in-person in the 
church training room observing Covid-19 protocols and ten on Zoom. Unforeseen 
technical problems proliferated on the first day with in-person individuals having 
difficulty hearing persons on Zoom who had a comment or question. The Zoom 
participants had difficulty hearing the individuals in the church because they were too far 
away from the microphone. Resolving these technical problems was time-consuming and 
frustrating. Eventually, they were resolved with workarounds by the facilitator repeating 
the question or comment loud enough for the Zoom community to hear, and the same was 
done when the Zoom community had questions and comments. The work around 
obviously added time to the workshop that was not planned, and the session went over 
the time allotted. 

The first session began with clear direction from the facilitator that this was a 
loving, discrete environment and what is shared in the sessions will remain in the 
sessions. Everyone agreed to the concept of confidentiality in the training, the first 
session continued with an overview of what the seven weeks would entail. The in-person 
participants completed and submitted the prequestionnaires and consent forms. In 
subsequent weeks, a microphone was available for the in-person participants to speak so 


that the Zoom participants could hear them. Four of the Zoom participants and two others 
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on Zoom continued to work on their prequestionnaires and failed to complete them until 
the second week of training. For the remainder of the first week, the discussion covered 
the entirety of the program and expectations. PowerPoint presentations were utilized 
throughout the entirety of the trainings. The first week was a global glimpse entitled, 
“Ministry in the Margins,” which provided an overview of jails, prisons, terminology, and 
the dynamics of the populations that find themselves incarcerated was presented and 
buoyant conversation ensued. All the participants appreciated the discussion of 
terminology. Most of them were unaware of the differences between jails and prisons. 
They heard some of the terminology but did not have a clear understanding of what it 
meant. Some were familiar with the term gerrymandering, but none of them were aware 
of prison gerrymandering. It led to an in-depth discussion of what it meant, and the 
implications for the civil rights of individuals, the loss of revenue and representation for 
their communities. 

The session ended with an intense personal dialogue regarding jails, prisons, and 
mental health issues of individuals who find themselves incarcerated. Many of the 
participants were disheartened to find that resources are severely limited in jails and 
prisons to address the mental health issues of the incarcerated. The atmosphere of the 
training was filled with empathy and understanding that led to participants to feel 
comfortable enough to share their personal lives and stories. Several participants revealed 
that they have family members with a mental health diagnosis, while others revealed that 
they had family who were incarcerated. 

The second week began with the Zoom participants logged on and ready to start 


the workshop at 9:30 am. During the wait for the in-person participants to arrive, 
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additional conversation began, which focused on the material from the previous week. 
Everyone was ready to begin at 10:15 am. Each session began with prayer, and Chaplain 
Burns spent the entire time discussing the various types of traumas and safe ways to 
approach individuals who suffer from trauma. The participants were surprised to learn of 
the percentages of inmates who suffered from trauma. The Zoom participants failed to 
experience the same technical challenges they experienced the prior week. 

The third session covered domestic violence and adverse childhood experiences. 
Chaplain Moseley provided a PowerPoint presentation that connected domestic violence 
and children growing up in that environment possibly becoming adult abusers or adult 
victims. The session encouraged participants to journal their reactions to the domestic 
violence presentation. A great deal of the debate challenged the biblical teaching of 
generational curses, which many of them mindlessly parroted and espoused. 

At the fourth week’s training, Chaplain Moseley presented a PowerPoint 
presentation on adverse childhood experiences. Each participant was given the 
questionnaire and allowed to answer the questions and maintain their privacy over their 
responses. This generated a great deal of conversation regarding the implications of the 
trajectory of lives that experienced adverse influences. The written responses were more 
revealing as individuals shared their personal experiences with domestic violence, sexual 
abuse of their children, grandchildren, and other family members. The abusive cycle is 
prominent, and many individuals expected to find those tendencies in Black families. As 
the White participants disclosed the sexual abuse, domestic violence, incarceration, and 
substance abuse in their families it became apparent to the Black participants that we are 


more alike than we are different. 
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The fifth week’s presentation on addiction generated a great deal of discussion 


regarding the disease or choice aspect of addiction. Many participants in their reflections 
reported having family members who suffered from addiction, and some died because of 
their addiction. The sorrow and anger at the deceased addicts were palpable in the room, 
as individuals choose to communicate their family trauma of addiction. They were also 
the most adamant in demanding the church be involved in developing support groups and 
or twelve step Bible studies. Much of the dialogue centered around addictions as an 
initial choice that grew into an out-of-control brain disease. These were the most 
passionate discussions, due to the personal experiences of many of the participants. Many 
family members had a spirit of defeat (linked to the inability of their family member to 
recover from addiction) towards assisting addicted individuals to change their lives. 

The sixth week provided cognitive behavior training and it knit the workshops 
together. It demonstrated ways to help challenge the thinking errors of individuals that 
lead to negative consequences. Role-plays were a large portion of the seminar that 
facilitated learning about Cognitive Behavior Therapy (CBT). The participants eagerly 
grasped the biblical relationship between CBT and the word of God in Romans 12:1, 
regarding changing the behavior through changing the thinking of individuals. This 
session provided the most hope to the participants and gave the tools to assist individuals 
in changing their thinking and behavior. The discussions centered around methods to 
incorporate CBT in Bible studies for adults as well as utilizing role-playing in providing 
repetition of new behaviors and thinking. 

The seventh week of training culminated with a workshop facilitated by a 


successful returning citizen and employee of the Office of Ex-Offender Reentry. He 
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shared his experiences upon his initial release from prison in navigating collateral 
sanctions. He discussed his trepidation of answering the questions regarding his previous 
criminal history, as well as those employers who were willing to give him a chance. His 
story enlightened the participants as it helped them understand the difficulties in starting 
over and discussing all the struggles in attempting to become a productive member of 
society produced tears in the eyes of those listening. Most were unaware of the 
challenges that confront individuals after leaving prison and their subsequent fight to 


regain their places and lives in society. 


Summary of Learning 

The lack of response to prison ministry training and the enthusiastic response to 
preparing leaders for twenty-first-century ministry among the African American 
congregation is intriguing. The questions the lack of response raises: Are elements among 
the African American congregations that are suffering from unresolved trauma as a result 
of crime? Is unresolved trauma impacting their lack of willingness to engage in ministry 
to the incarcerated? When given questions regarding the different reactions to the 
advertisements, participants’ reasons varied. Six of them had years of experience in 
prison ministry and did not believe they could benefit from any more training. Seven 
disbelieved that the Spirit led them to prison ministry. Three participants were victims of 
crime and were adamantly against being part of any ministry to prisoners. It might be 
inferred, from the lack of response to prison ministry training, many African Americans 


believe they already know enough about prison ministry from previous or personal 
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experience. However, all sixteen participants envision themselves as leaders in the church 
and wanted to be more equipped in working with congregants. 

Both flyers for the training listed the identical curriculum, and the only difference 
was the ministry context—target environments of congregants on the pews and 
incarcerated in the prisons. The participants seemed to have mentally separated 
congregants on the pews and individuals convicted of crimes, as if returning citizens are 
not present in their churches. This was a surprising and unexpected observation, but it 
would not be the surprising and unexpected observation. Messaging and target population 
were important, as evidenced by the lack of response to the initial advertisement 
soliciting participants for prison ministry training. It was obvious that there is an 
understanding that leaders in the church need more training in helping the congregation 
apply the word of God in their lives. The response to the call for tools in the hands of 
leadership was clearly an understanding that more was needed and since the training, I 
have received requests from other congregations to implement the training for their 
leaders when Covid subsides. 

The training describing various types of traumas was enlightening for most of the 
participants. The responses on the prequestionnaires regarding trauma viewed trauma as a 
response to a one-time specific incident. Prior to the training, individuals identified 
family members and friends who experienced trauma, and only five identified their own 
experience with trauma. After the workshop on trauma, two of the participants, who 
shared their family and friends’ experiences with trauma, identified their own experiences 
with trauma. The discussion identifying individuals who are exposed to secondary trauma 


and the impact it may have on their lives was enlightening. Ten of the participants were 
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surprised as they revealed they never considered that watching the death of George Floyd 


on television or other deaths as secondary trauma. Three individuals connected secondary 
trauma with events that may not directly concern them, but most never gave it any 
thought one way or the other. We discussed the potential trauma of watching violence and 
murder in movies and television. We reviewed the pamphlet from the organization 
Parents of Murdered Children, and again was sensitized to the plight and pain of parents 
whose children were murdered, as they thought about the concept, murder is not 
entertainment. Our discussion of the impact of families losing loved ones, children not 
having fathers or mothers, and the lives lost to the community, led some to begin to 
perceive violence and murder in a different light. We discussed the work of the Sisters of 
the Precious Blood with the many churches in Dayton to organize the Homicide Prayer 
Vigils that take place in Dayton when a homicide occurs. The sisters and other volunteers 
in the city, go to the site where the homicide occurred. They pray for the victim, the 
victim’s family and ask any individuals in the crowd (which may form as they pray), if 
they knew the victim and would like to share anything about the individual. Then they 
pray for the loss in the community of peace, and they pray for the perpetrator and the 
perpetrator’s family. As we discussed the importance of remembering the lives taken 
from the community, there was a consensus that perhaps the destruction of human life 
should not be used as entertainment. 

In the discussion regarding trauma, all sixteen participants were surprised to learn 
how the brain reacts to events that cause trauma. Most never connected trauma with the 
lives of individuals who are incarcerated. Before the training, nine of the sixteen 


participants stated that prayer and a closer relationship with God would alleviate or 
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mitigate trauma symptoms. Seven were undecided as to what steps would alleviate the 
symptoms of trauma. After the workshop enlightened them about the various types of 
traumas and possible methods of handling trauma, seven of the nine African American 
participants stated that prayer and a closer relationship with God would alleviate trauma 
symptoms. Nine of the participants viewed their relationship with God as a channel for 
processing and handling trauma. Surprisingly, the nine also included professional 
counseling along with medication in their responses as effective methods to deal with 
trauma. Five individuals reported utilizing medication to deal with depression and stress. 
The discussion about medication to mitigate behavior became a very intense 
discussion. It became apparent that taking medication was also connected to their issues 
with taking the vaccine against Covid-19. Many felt judged as having a lack of faith by 
members in the church regarding their medication. As a result of the response of the 
church and other religious people in their lives, they were secretive about taking 
medication because they desired to appear strong and in control, or faithful. The 
overwhelming consensus among the group was those in the church tend to judge and 
evaluate individuals on psych medications as lacking faith and demonstrating dependence 
upon the remedies of the world and the culture. Mothers discussed their shame with 
placing their children on ADHD medication but felt they had no choice because of the 
child’s behavior in school and the school threatening to suspend or expel their child from 
school. The ability to look beyond purely religious responses to trauma and admit the 
efficacy of professional counseling coupled with medication and not feel guilt, shame, or 
lack of faith was a huge step forward in the African American participants and they felt 


supported by the other participants in the group. 
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The domestic violence training generated heated and intense discussion. The 


participants viewed a video of victims of domestic violence who stated people should 
stop asking why she stayed, and ask instead why is he abusing her? This was a paradigm 
shift for all the participants, as most discussed how they always wondered themselves 
why the women did not leave the abuser. The training included changing the basic 
assumption of the powerlessness of women, to a paradigm of women who should and can 
be empowered. The dialogue centered around ways to empower women before they are 
trapped in domestic violence situations. How do we educate young girls about the 
warning signs of controlling individuals in their lives and their socialization in 
normalizing the controlling behavior of partners? The lone male reiterated the importance 
of empowering women and training individuals to recognize the warning signs of 
controlling behaviors early in relationships. The training gave participants tools to take 
back to their communities. But the training also gave the participants a shared community 
to discuss their experiences with domestic violence, it was not surprising to learn that 
almost all the participants had experienced domestic violence in their childhoods from 
various family members. The training created a safe environment for individuals to share 
their stories and their pain with each other. It was an important time for all because it 
demonstrated that pain shared is pain lessened and that is what we need individuals in 
pain to learn. One of the in-person participants noted the importance of creating a safe 
space for individuals to feel comfortable sharing their personal pain. 

It was enlightening, for most of the participants, to learn that domestic violence 
affects girls, and they may become abusers, men are not the only abusers, and same-sex 


relationships are not the panacea individuals believed regarding domestic violence. One 
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of the participants worked in a middle school and shared some of the trauma of domestic 
violence children experienced during the pandemic. Prior to the pandemic, schools were a 
safe haven for children who experienced domestic violence in their homes. With many of 
the schools being closed, we discussed the impact it has on the lives of children who live 
in households with domestic violence. It became apparent during the discussion that most 
of the participants never considered the impact domestic violence caused on adult women 
who may become abusers of their children. Many women are presently incarcerated 
because they abused or allowed their children to be abused. How does the church assist 
members in the church and incarcerated women in overcoming the guilt? The 
ramification of domestic violence was a concept that more than half of the participants 
never considered beyond the immediate impact of someone being injured. 

The segment of training on adverse childhood experiences was profoundly 
disturbing and illuminating. The ten-question test determining if an individual was 
exposed to negative experiences in their childhood, tends to predict the trajectory of an 
individual’s life, and health determinants was chilling and new information for all the 
participants. After the workshop, in reviewing the video, it was apparent that the 
in-person participants were shaken by the informative PowerPoint detailing the impacts 
of adverse childhood experiences. The silence regarding their own experiences as 
children and their lack of willingness to discuss their responses or scores on the adverse 
childhood experiences test was interesting. By contrast, the willingness of many of the 
Zoom participants who discussed their responses and disclosed portions of their family 
history regarding poverty and abuse was also interesting. It seemed the partial veneers 


provided by Zoom prompted the participants to be more forthcoming about their 
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childhoods, while the in-person participants were very reluctant to discuss their 
childhoods in the group setting. The session ended with a conversation centered around 
the unfairness of looking at parents and being tired of “blaming” parents for adult 
children’s choices. The discussions became intense, and the emotions involved indicated 
there perhaps were previous discussions, or old wounds that had not healed regarding this 
topic in the individuals’ lives. The age of the group was very homogenous and most of 
them had adult children, many were grandparents. It may very well be that some of the 
questions prompted the participants to evaluate themselves and how their parenting 
affected their children’s outcomes and choices. 

The workshop on addiction, as a brain disease or a choice, generated strong 
feelings, loud opinions, and tears on both sides of the discussion. Tearful personal stories 
of family members were shared. Thirteen responses regarding addiction prior to and after 
the training used the language of self-control, prayer, and Bible study as methods of 
dealing with addiction. Four of the responses were strong proponents of the church to 
provide a place for support group meetings. The six participants whose family members 
experienced struggles with addiction seemed to have the most anger and bitterness in 
discussing addiction. One very vocal participant lost two family members to drug 
overdoses as she shared her relentless struggle with endeavoring to support her brothers 
through their addictions and her anguish at their deaths. The workshop on addiction 
demonstrated with pictures and PowerPoints the brain and how drugs actually hijack the 
brain of the addicted individual. The training was powerfully presented. The presenter 
was articulate, knowledgeable, personable, and able to answer all the questions which 


were many, that were asked of her. Learning how drugs hijack the brain apparently failed 
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to alleviate the anger or hurt many participants held against their addicted family 
members. It seemed as if they dismissed the science and continued to blame the family 
member for choosing the addiction instead of the family. The understanding of losing the 
choice once the brain is changed did little to change the minds of those who believed that 
addiction was a choice when the individual put that first drink or drug in them. The 
question was asked, how is it some people can stop using and others keep on using until 
they overdose and die? What is the difference between the two individuals, and the 
answer for some present was, it is a choice to stop. The tears and anger as person after 
person shared their experiences with addiction in their family and how frustrated they 
became in dealing with a loved one and watching them destroy themselves and their 
families with drugs and alcohol was heartbreaking and familiar. It did little to help those 
who had lost loved ones to addiction to share with them that there is hope and people can 
be helped to stop using drugs and break the cycle of addiction. Unfortunately, most of us 
who have lost loved ones to addiction have extended family members that are also caught 
up in active addiction and refuse to acknowledge their dilemma. A lot of tears were 
shared, and we encouraged one another with prayer prior to dismissing. 

The presentation of cognitive behavior therapy was uplifting and enlightening. 
Rev. John Robinson was a breath of fresh air to the group. His energetic presentation 
provided the uplift and positive energy to help the group perceive the addition of 
cognitive behavior therapy as a tool to challenge addictive and criminogenic thinking. 
The presentation gave the participants tools they could use in their Bible studies to 
identify and challenge thinking errors as barriers to successful reentry. The power of 


having individuals question their own thinking is as old as the Bible as evidenced by the 
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exchange between God and Adam when as Adam explained his hiding because he was 
naked and the Creator of the universe asked him “who told you, you were naked?” (Gen. 
3:11). Individuals that are locked into self-destructive behaviors are helped by asking 
themselves why they believe what they believe, who are they listening to, and where are 
they obtaining their information? Are they obtaining their information from people that 
can help them improve their lives or people that are also caught in the same dilemma as 
them? Role-playing as a tool to challenge thinking, assist individuals in practicing new 
behavior, and utilize these tools in Bible stories such as Samson, Amnon, Tamar, David, 
and Bathsheba all provided an aha moment for many participants as they saw the 
applications that could be made in the role-playing of the characters in each of the stories. 
All participants agreed that role-playing would be a valuable tool in teaching Bible study. 
The final week was spent discussing collateral sanctions. None of the individuals 
had ever heard the term prior to attending the training. Some had attended the sentencing 
of their loved ones in court, others had experiences over the years with the criminal 
justice system but had never heard the term collateral sanctions. Mr. Howard from the 
Montgomery County Office of Ex-Offender Reentry was extremely prepared to present 
the material. He also self-admitted that he was a returning citizen and had experienced 
the barriers of having a felony conviction. He shared his victories in overcoming the 
barriers of having a felony conviction. His presentation provided the participants with 
information they could use to encourage others and assist them in finding the help they 
need in employment and housing. None of the participants in the training were aware of 
the county, state, and federal sanctions that affect individuals with felonies in the arena of 


employment and housing. All the information was new and surprising to the participants. 
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Mr. Howard also provided handouts to the participants that outlined the steps that 


explained the eligible requirements to expunge the felony from their records. Overall, the 
training successfully generated new reflections and assessments regarding incarcerated 
individuals and returning citizens to their communities. 

The hypothesis of the training stated that if prison ministry volunteers were 
trained in criminogenic areas, they would be better equipped to disciple incarcerated 
individuals. All the participants wrote their reflections, and they believed they were better 
informed and equipped to provide leadership to any individuals in the pews, especially 
those who may be coming from prison. More than half of those involved in prison 
ministry stated that this training would have been helpful to them prior to engaging with 
incarcerated individuals, but nevertheless, they were happy to have these new tools for 
future use, whenever that may occur. They stated they would need and want the training 
again depending upon how long the lockdowns in the prisons and churches lasted. I 
assured them, I would be more than willing to provide their congregations and ministry 
groups with training whenever the prisons and churches were able to assemble again. 

It was surprising to learn that ten of the fourteen respondents stated that they 
believed individuals needed professional assistance and did not necessarily perceive a 
role in that arena for the church. None discounted the importance of church fellowship 
and Bible study in assisting them. The participants seemed overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of concerns incarcerated individuals confront in their daily lives and 
disbelieved that they or the church alone would be equipped to handle the severity of 
their life problems. However, none discounted the importance of Sunday worship 


services and ongoing Bible studies. 
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Conclusion 

The project’s hypothesis focuses on equipping prison ministry volunteers with 
information that would assist them in discipling incarcerated individuals. The hypothesis 
was proven to be correct and accurate. None of the participants in the program who had 
been and wanted to be involved in prison ministry were aware of criminogenic thinking 
and behaviors that lead individuals to prison. 

All the participants insisted they were excited about the new ideas and concepts 
they were exposed to as well as enjoying the role plays. They learned a great deal from 
the training and wanted more in-depth training on each of the subject areas. There 
seemed to be a disconnect between understanding that this training was important for 
their congregants as well as individuals in prison because eventually they are released 
from prison and show up at our churches. We seemed to be blind to the idea that many of 
our congregants are returning citizens, have individuals in their families who are 
returning citizens, or have individuals in their families who are presently incarcerated. 
They all end up in our churches and on our pews with issues of unresolved trauma, 
addiction, collateral sanctions, and mental health issues. The church needs tools to assist 
individuals that are struggling with emotional pain and trauma. 

The general feeling was they only skimmed the surface of each of the topic areas 
and they wanted more training. They discussed various methods which they could 
implement that would expose their entire church congregations to the training. However, 
the training presented the magnitude and myriad concerns of incarcerated and returning 


citizens: adverse childhood experiences, domestic violence, addiction, collateral 
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sanctions, and cognitive behavior therapy. None of these issues taken individually or 


collectively are quick fixes that we can pray over one time, and they are resolved. While 
many of the participants challenged the passiveness of the church surrounding support 
groups, many of them fixated on counseling, medication, and other medical solutions in 
assisting incarcerated individuals and challenged individuals on the pews. 

Most of them appreciated the enormity of the work that is necessary for an 
individual to experience transformation in their lives. They gained a new appreciation of 
how many barriers and hurdles returning citizens must be prepared to walk through and 
jump over to be successful when released from prison. A moment of learning for each of 
the participants was discovering the importance of empathy as opposed to sympathy for 
individuals. The importance of creating a safe environment was noted each week it was 
reiterated, what is said here stays here, confidentiality is paramount in these settings. 
Many participants shared about losing the trust of individuals, and how difficult it is to 
regain their trust. Various individuals had experiences of their personal stories being told 
from the pulpit and their confidentiality being violated by someone they trusted so they 
appreciated the emphasis on trust. The confidence in being equipped to disciple 
individuals was evidenced by participants’ continued interest in presenting the training to 


churches and ministry groups when the pandemic has subsided. 
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